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NOTĘS OF THE QUARTER 


to the Summer meeting of the Association of Technical Institu- 
tions, Sir Robert Wood, Chairman of the Committee of Enquiry 
which produced it, had this to say: 


I N presenting the report on Liberal Education in a Technical Age* 


“This much is clear»to translate reflection and goodwill into 
action demands a continual strengthening of partnership and 
willingness to look outside the limits of custom: fears are some- 
times expressed of duplication and overlapping but in a situation 
ripe for experiment, these are lesser risks than are timidity and 
restrictive practices. If a survey of this kind is well received, 

e its promoters are obviously pleased: if it stimulates criticism 
they have no reason to be ashamed. The one state from which 
they will hope to be delivered is indifference.’ J 


> , The meeting which he was addressing was an opportunity to 
combat indifferences and another will be provided at the National 
Institute Conference at Oxford from September 23rd to 25th, with 
its theme of ‘Adult Education and Working Life’. But these are only 
a beginning:\the discussion has to be taken to more intimate levels 
than can be provided on such national occasions and it has to be 
Sustained through all the channels that are open to the interested 
parties. That is why we have given most of our space in this issue 
to topics which have a relevance to thé report. Dr. Diekhoff’s 
reactions from America and Mr. King’s account of French practice _ 
both show that we are at grips with a wider problem than stepping-up 


* The APTI and the ATI were of course sponsoring bodies jointly with the 
Institute, a fact which may too easily and regrettably be obscured because the National 
Institute financed and arranged publication of the Report. 
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our national economic productivity. We are in the central area that 

the late Sir Fred Clarke summed up as the ‘need for the educative 

society’, and it is a problem of world scope. l 
* * Š * * 


We shall be parochial indeed if we do not welcome comment and 
example from the world outside but we have much to doin mobilising 
thought and action already accessible to us. Presumably this was 
what the Oxfordshire Education Committee had)in mind when they 
recently arranged a weekend meeting for staffs of their Colleges of 
Further Education with a programme that might have been drawn 
from the chapter headings of Liberal Education in a Technical A ge.* 
In fact it was drawn up before that work appegied and the similarity 
of emphasis was an interesting confirmation that the inquiry com- 
mittee was at least asking the right questions. Because most of the 
Oxfordshire centres are contributory at higher levels, to the major 
colleges in Oxford and Reading, there was a special concern for the 
problems of younger day-release students. What emerged most 
clearly was the value—and the necessity—of such an opportunity 
for people on the job to become aware of opportunities of collabora- 
tion and support: with industry in the person of the printer to the 
University; with theelnstitute of Education as represented by 1ts 
Director; with Residential Colleges through Mr. Cherrington’s excel- 
lent contribution. To the editor of this journal, operating for the 
weekend as continuity-man, it was a heartening confirmation of 
views that have often been expressed in these pages. This sort of 
excursion to the coal-face is always a welcome experience. We are 
well aware how difficult it is even for the Institute’s warmest well- 
wishers, particularly amongst Local Education Authorities, to show 
their more sceptical colleagues just what they get for their subscrip- 
tions. A weekend’s practical service is more convincing than a great 
deal of papey—perhaps one consequence is a new interest in the 
paper itself—and so far as is physically possible the Institute’s staff 
is always at the disposal of its constituents. 

* * * * * 

But of course there still is ‘paper’ and since its first publication 
in 1949, the Institute’s half-yearly Calendar of Residential Short 
Courses has been a popular production. The Summer issue of 5,000 

* LIBERAL EDUCATION IN A TECHNICAL AGE. A survey of the relationship 


of vocational and non-vocational further education and training. (Published for the 
National Institute of Adult Education by Max Parrish & Co. Ltd.) 6s. 
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\ copies sold out before the end of June and we have since been. living 
‘on a stencilled version. The next edition would normally extend from 
October to March but this time it will include a reprint of the 
September details. It will be available in August on the usual terms— 
single copies 1s. 2d. with reductions for quantity orders. 

There has been so much interest in Professor Waller’s article on 
Adult Educational Travel in our last issue that we have now pro- 
duced it in pamphltt form. It is a mine of information for anyone 
contemplating overseas expeditions or hoping to do well by a visiting 
party and can now be slipped into the pocket for reference at critical 
moments, much as the climber uses his Fell and Rock Club guides. 
Single copies ars 1s.; îs or more Tos. per dozen. 

In a recent letter a correspondent commented that he looked first 
for the initials ‘L.S.H.’ at the end of eviews in this journal since 
they were always associated with wit as well as wisdom. Miss L. S. 
Haynes, the Assistant Secretary of the Institute, was suitably 
gratified. Our correspondent, with many others, will share our regret 

ı that after five years, this issue will be her last opportunity to be 
attractive to advertisers, pressing witl: printers ¢ and firm with editors 
and perpetrators of authors’ corrections. She is leaving the Institute’s 
service at the end of September to join the staff of the National Associ- 

| ation for Mental Health and we wish her well. Since she is only 
moving across thé width of Wimpole Street we may reasonably hope 
that the Initials L.S.H. wil! continue to appear from time to time. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION IN A 
TECHNICAL AGE 


A FIRST REACTION FROM SCOTLAND 


by W. D. Ritchie 
Hon. Secretary, Scottish Institute of Adult Education* 


A COMMON. CONCERN 


Te: present position of Further Education in Scotland and the 


phrasing of the relevant parts of the “Scottish Act of 1945 

correspond so closely to the position in England and the similar 
provisions of the English Act of 1944 that we heard with great 
interest of the decision of the National Institute to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry to consider a problem with which we also are 
vitally concerned; and we welcome the Report as a valuable basis 
for further discussion. It is brief, frank and purposeful; and it 
avoids undocumented generalisations within the limited scope © 
its inquiry. 

a 


WHAT IS FURTHER EDUCATION? 


In an introductory chapter the Committee of Enquiry make a 
valuable point. The framers of the 1544 Act showed ingenious 
draughtsmanship in including all forms of education other E 
primary and secondary under the heading of Further Education, an 
so managing to avoid terms like ‘vocational’ and ‘adult’ education 
But this ingenuity was not altogether happily inspired. The Report 
calls the term ‘Further Education’ an omnium gatherum. The 
Scottish Advisory Council on Education, which was given this title 
as one of its remits, found that it was in effect that unsatisfactory 
thing, a definiticn by negation, and so was of little help to construc 
tive thinking. They had therefore, with little guidance from the Act, 
to divide the term Further Education into parts usefully related to 
existing assumptions and distinctions; and it is no secret that they 
found this a difficult task. Even then they had to contend with an 
external complicating factor—the intensive campaign being carried 
on at the same time by officers of the Scottish Education Department 


* The views expressed in this article are personal to the author. 
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for the widespread and' rapid development of Community Centres. 
. Though for financial reasons, as many of us had foreseen, the cam- 
paign came to an abrupt end, its most prominent leaders received 
posts elsewhere, it had the very unfortunate result of creating in 
the public mind, and particularly in the minds of members of 
Education Authorities, a close association between the term Further 
Education and those social and recreational activities that the 
Scottish Education ‘Department had for a time so strongly advocated 
and liberally financed. The Further Education Officers then ap- 
pointed by many of the Authorities were more directly qualified to 
deal with recreational and club activities than with liberal adult 
education, which wa3pnot only left without specific mention in the 
Act, but did not have a single official in any Scottish area appointed 
with the special duty of organising it. 


HOW CAN FURTHER EDUCATION BE DIVIDED? 


That, I mention with apology, is the Scottish experience. I shall 
not presume to say how faz it has been duplicated in England and 
Wales, What I have however been looking for in the Report 
of the Committee of Enquiry is an answer to our question: into 
what categories can the general term Further Education be con- 
veniently broken up? The terms of reference themselves started 
by accepting a division that was also an assumption—the obvious 
distinction between vocational and non-vocational. But the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry realised at once that the term Further Education 
‘is misleading if it gives ar’ impression of unity where in truth there 
is diversity and variety’. They point out that on the one hand there 
is nothing to prevent Technical Institutions from including non- 

ə vocational elements in their curricula, and on the other hand a 
distinct tendeiicy to relax the definition of ‘Adult Education to include 
semi-vocational élements. Other possible categories appear in the 
Report. The official tables quoted differentiate between men and 
women. Apart from the obvious facts that men study engineering. 
and women domestic’ science; and that women greatly outnumber 
men in commercial courses, this sex distinction does not appear to 
lead us far. Another statistical easy-way distinction is by age-groups. 
Here again the figures do little more than confirm facts well known 
to everyone familiar with organising Further Education’ classes. 
But one fact does stand out. As the Report says: “over 50 per cent 
[actually I make it 56°77 per cent] of all evening students are 21 or 
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over, which suggests that considerable numbers either enter or 
return to further education later in life.’ This statement, vague and 


_ tentative though it is, does point to a distinction of real significance 


in further education. Whether the stopping of age-group figures at 
21 is due to delicacy or a notion that it is non-significant, we are here 
deprived of statistical information just at the point when it would 
begin to arouse our curiosity. But meantime let us cling to this one 
piece of interesting information, that the ratio ł etween the under-21 
and the over-21 students is roughly as 43 to 57. Of the over-21s @ 
certain number, diminishing annually, we may assume, will be con- 
tinuing or resuming vocational technical training. On the other hand 
it is wrong to assume that all the under-2zs pursue studies of a 
vocational character. The Report recognises this fact when speaking 
of the ‘practical problem’ posed by ‘the fifteen-year-old Secondary 
Modern school-leaver, boy or girl, who comes to day-release classes 
from unskilled work in shop or factory without thought of appre?” 
ticeship or of acquiring craft skill’; and elsewhere the Report 
mentions the vast majority of this age end type who are never seen 
at day-release classes or any other form of adult education. 


‘ADOLESCENT’ AND ‘ADULT’? 


: Does there then remain any satisfactory way in which the general 
idea “Further Education’ can be broken down in order to clarify 
thought and bring about well-balanced development? We have sern 
that sharp divisions like age and sex are unhelpful; and the Report 
has, at least in my view, completely argued us out of accepting 
vocational’ and ‘non-vocational’ as suitable criteria, There is, how- 
ever, one other principle of division which appears to me tO S 
both fundamental and profitable; and I have been much impresse 

with the weight of responsible Scottish opinion in its favour. This 
is the distincżion, made nowhere in the 1944 Act nor so far as I know 
in any official pronouncement, between adolescent and adult. 
Indeed it is one of my two chief criticisms of the Report that the 
failure to stress this distinction at the outset confuses the whole treat 
ment of the subject and leads to the introduction of much statistica 
material not very closely related to any cogent argument. This 
suggested criterion may appear to suffer from lack of precision 
because it cannot be made to hinge upon a particular age; but 2 
brief consideration should surely establish its value. The age-range 
for adolescents will in fact vary with the individual from 15 to 18 
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or 20 or even 25, and for adults from 18-25 upwards: the distinction 
‘may be broad, but it is quite definite in character. 


» CONTRASTED PERIODS OF LIFE 


The marks of adolescence are (1) its brevity in time contrasted 
with its supreme importance; (2) rapid physical growth and change; 
(3) learning how to, make a living; (4) the progression towards 
€conomic and personal independence; (5) the development of sex- 
interest and the mating instinct. The adult period has contrasting 
characteristics. It lasts much longer—indeed, with the increase in 
the expectation of lifeomuch longer than even two generations ago; 
it is a period of telative physical stability; the question of getting a 
living tends to diminish in importance compared with the need of 
learning how to live; the individual has begun to settle down into 
his particular economic and social group; and having accepted 
Marriage—or celibacy for that matter—he (or she) is ready to pursue 
interests associated with a more settled community life. I am there- 
fore suggesting that the contrast between the brief and difficult 
period of rapid development—physical, economic and emotional— 
and the much longer period of relative ‘stability is so fundamental as 
to transcend all other distinctions for the purpose of Further Educa- 
Hon, and to be the only satisfactory basis for research and planning. 
The urges, motives and outlooks of the two periods are indeed of 
quite a different order. The education of adults is purely voluntary; 
the only @mpulsion is internal. Even higher technical studies con- 
Unued or undertaken in the period of maturity for the purpose of 
Saining promotion have a background of reasonable present security. 
But the position of the adolescent is quite different. If the external 
compulsions are-after age 15 no longer legal, they are still real enough 
—the pressures exercised by parents, teachers and others around him, 
and the technical demands of the job itself. Of all this I am sure the 
Committee of Enquiry were well aware; but I wish they could have 
put it articulately as a guiding principle in the forefront of their 

port. hi 


COUNTY COLLEGES 

Following on this, there is another major criticism that I venture 
to make. There is nothing more constantly stressed in the Report 
itself and in the evidence received than the importance of liberal or 
non-vocational studies at all stages, though for a period the instant 
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importance of technical studies may put them relatively into the 
background. While one notes with pleasure that some of the more 
enterprising Principals of day Technical Colleges have found room 
in their courses for well-developed schemes of liberal studies, it 
appears to be generally conceded that where technical studies have 
to be undertaken in the evening after a full day’s work it is practically 
impossible to include liberal studies in a crowded curriculum leading 
to technical certificates with exacting standards. The hope 1s 
certainly expressed that students having completed the technical 
phase of their studies may later turn their minds to the so-long inter- 
rupted liberal education. But I take a very poor view of this 
‘phasing’. Liberal studies are neyer at any time ‘useless’ for technical 
students: they are essential, in the narrow sense for developing their 
capacity for expression, and in the wider sense for broadening their 
outlook. And here I come to what I regard as a serious weakness in 
a Report which in so many ways is both excellent and opportune: I 
refer to the attitude of the Report to County Colleges. The references 
to these do not occur till pages 118, 121. and 123, or shortly before the 
end of its 128 pages. These references are brief, and are in the 
following words: 

p- 118. ‘We regret that so many day-release courses are restricted 
almost solely to vocational subjects; we regret it not merely because 
of the present opportunities which this represents, but also because 
of the danger that it may set an undesirable’ pattern for County 
College education when County Colleges ultimately arrive.’ 

p. 121. ‘To this problem [the exclusion of liberal education values 
from vocational work] and to the problem of the great majority © 
young people who are outside any recognised form of further educa- 
tion at all, we see only’ one solution: the establishment of County 
Colleges.’ ; 

p- 123. We strongly urge that a certain measure of liberal non- 
vocational study should be included in vocational education. This 
we recognise to be impracticable in most vocational work in evening 
classes; and to this problem as we have already said, we see only 
one solution; namely the County College.’ i > 

These statements, if a trifle repetitive, may well command general 
agreement; and of course they are the most important statements 
in the Report. But are they adequate, why do they come so late, 
and why are they made so casually? They state an opinion definitely 
enough, but only an opinion; they seem to see County Colleges as 
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some far-off Divine Event towards which neither *the Ministry nor 
the authors of the Report seem to be moving at any appreciable 
speed: It may be more in the Scottish character to accept a philosophy 


„and proceed to work it out in detail, and more in the English 


character to work forward pragmatically within the existing 
temporary situation; but those taking the latter course as regards 
Further Education are doing less than justice to the magnificent 
conception of the authors of the 1944 Education Act. Of that Act 
the County Colleges were an essential not an incidental feature. 
When our engine is running on three cylinders instead of four, what 
happens is not merely that one quarter of the power is being lost, 
but that a strain foreigr? to the original intention is being placed on 
the remaining cylinders, which are being asked to do something 
they were not built to do, but may do fairly well for the time being 
with increased risk of a further break-down. This appears to me 
to represent the position that has arisen from the imperfect operation 
of the 1944 Act. Without the County Colleges, the Secondary 
Modern School is either a dead-end or looking for inappropriate 
exits; the grammar school has no fully developed alternative from 
I1 to 18; the adolescent school-leaver has before him no balanced 
scheme of work and leisure; the liberal education of the day-school 
up to 15 is broken and wasted instead of being confirmed and 
extended; and no continuing cultural tradition has been established 
as &basis for adult education. 


> 


š 
WHOLE-TIME OR PART-TIME? 


> To a proportion of pupils in all types of secondary schools there 
arrives a moment—known to all schoolmasters, but not acknow- 
leged by all—when they become ‘lazy’ aiid show increased resis- 
tance to school discipline: when, in short, they have reached a 
temporary saturation point in book-learning: when for the good of 
their own souls they should leave school and take a*job. Many of 
these, leaving school in the fond belief that they have closed their 
text-books for ever, find surprisingly that they cannot go far in their 
chosen occupation without opening new ones. And there are others, 
whose occupation provides no such incentive, who need to be saved 
from their temporary selves. For both of these types, salvation lies 
in the ‘sandwich’ course of part-time paid employment and part-time 
Systematic study. The traditional combination is of course full-time 
Work and evening classes—a scheme successful only for the brightest 
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and most persevering student, a great waste of effort by instructors 
and a great wastage of students (‘a mighty expensive riddle for a 
very small residuum’, as a former Principal of the Edinburgh Heriot- 
Watt College once remarked). As we have already agreed, there is 
little or no chance of introducing a liberal cultural clement into these 
technical courses. ‘Day Release,’ which is gradually increasing 10 
popularity, is still limited to the firms who realise its importance and 
can arrange for it; and its purpose appears to be generally regarded 
as merely technical. It is all very well for the Report to say that 
greater use of day release, and greater liberalising of the studies under- 
taken depend on the development of public concern. But we are here 
dealing with a campaign that was fought and wor. eleven years ago, 
whereas in the Report we are asked to contemplate a desultory 
trench-warfare far to the rear of the 1944 position. In the educational 
field we are in no danger of being allowed to forget about financial 
stringencies, export drives, building priorities and shortages of 
teaching staffs. If on the other hand, unbroken continuity in cultural 
education is important for the nation and the individual, and by no 
means least for technical trainees; and if, as the Report makes amply 
clear, this end is unlikely to be attained within measurable time by 
fragmentary efforts; then surely it was the duty of the authors o 
this Report—as itsis the duty of all concerned for the establishment 
of a fully articulated educational programme to bring before both 
government and the public the urgency of implementing tharspatt 
of the 1944 Act dealing with County Colleges. Of course it will take 
years, Apart from and indeed in front of buildings and staffing, the 
building up of schemes and the detailed planning will take mug 
longer than the zealous framers of the 1944 Act appeared to co 
template. But once the'urgency is realised, the ‘appointed day’ am 
take care of itself. 


A VALUABLE RFPORT 


In making these two criticisms I should not-like to be accused of 
getting the Report out of focus. With much that is of major impor 
tance I have not dealt at all; and there are many fine incidenta 
observations that justify a careful reading of the Report itself. 
conclude by mentioning two of these. One is the emphasis laid on the 
value of residential education, and the commendation of the sem”, 
vocational and cultural courses offered by short-term colleges, © 
which over twenty were opened in the post-war period and may — 
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now be said to have successfully established themsêlves. The other 
is the admirable suggestion made on page 119 that the use of reference 
books be permitted in certain examinations. The capacity to find 
information required and to digest it properly in an answer is itself 
no unimportant part of a liberal education. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION IN A TECHNICAL AGE 
—AMERICAN COMMENTARY 


by John S. Diekhoff 


Formerly Director of the Chicago Centre for the Study of Liberal 
Education of Adults 


‘A Technical Institution that sets itself the ideal of a liberal 
technical education . . . would need to provide a coherent scheme 
of education in which technical and non-technical considerations 
were always evident and interrelated. The staff would consist 
of technical and non-technical specialists, concerned with differ- 
ent facets of a common problem. The technical teachers would 
frequently hint at worlds lying beyond the specialism, raising 
questions of To what ends? as well as By what means? They 
would remind their students that their specialisms have a past 
and a future, the one requiring understanding and the other 
imagination. They would remind them that their specialisms, 
just because they are specialisms, provide only partial statements ` 
about truth and reality: and that the mark of an educated person 
is his capacity to appreciate that other points of view may be 
as valid as his own or even its superior, and that it is always ` 
possible that he may be wrong. Brought up on such assumptions 
as these . . ., technical students would be on the way to develop 

» ing such qualities as flexibility of mind and human sympathy- 


This is part of the ideal envisaged by the authors of Liberal | 
Education in a Technical Age. The reality they describe is differ- 
ent. A technical institution is expected to provide ‘a utilitaria? 
education, concerned with certain immediate and Jimited purposes 
and the expectation is not often disappointed’. Teachers of technica 
subjects come from backgrounds similar to those of their students 4? 
have had similarly narrow education. Libraries are often nearly non- 
existent. Opportunities for day students to engage in fruitful, liberali- 
sing student activities, intramural or extramural, or to visit Residential 
Colleges even for brief periods are very limited. The nature of techni- 
cal education ‘is very largely determined by the outlook and purposes 
of professional and examining bodies’. ‘It is largely because pr” 
fessional and examining bodies adopt so strictly technical an interpre- 
tation of their role that technical education itself tends to be narrowly 
technical.’ And in this the attitude of the examining bodies coincides 
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with that of the public generally. ‘Technical institutions are handi- 
capped by the common belief that they exist to provide technical 
training only.’ ? 

, Clearly we must admire the courage and sense with which the 
committee members present their ideal and describe the reality as 
well as the hopefulness with which they present recommendations 
to bring the reality nearer to the ideal. 

Underlying the report of the Committee of Enquiry is a survey of 
the Programmes and activities of professional and examining bodies, 
technical institutions and colleges of art, correspondence schôols and 
colleges, agencies of adult education, and residential colleges and 
centres. It explores the opinions of principals, teachers and students. 
A chapter on “The Pattern of Further Education’ presents in compact 
tables a good deal of statistical information about the variety and 
Scope of Further Education in England and Wales. 

The theme of the book governs the descriptions of the programmes. 

he committee begins (and does not hide its preconceptions) with the 
belief that ‘more needs to be dine to encourage liberal attitudes and 
to secure liberal values in vocational education’. At the end of the 
Survey and of the book, the committee brings its recommendations, 
Severned by the general conclusion that ‘there ought not to be any 
period in the educational process during which the values commonly 
associated with a liberal education are dropped for a time because of 
the intense pressure of vocational preparation’. 

f The committee is studying vocational education; its concern is to 
liberalise the teaching of technical subjects and to make a place for 
liberal subjects in vocational programmes. In this context, the liberal 
Must be regarded as of secondary importance. The committee’s report 
recognizes (and regrets) that very often ‘lack of time’ prohibits much 
attention to liberal values in programmes of vocational education. 

€ teport does not consider—I wish it did—whether even in 
Vocational schools the vocational phase might not better be generalised 
and truncated (or compressed) to gain time for liberal values. Em- 
Ployers can be counted on for on-the-job training programmes 

“signed to build on school foundations, and on-the-job training in 
many occupations is the best and most economical training. But not 
many employers are sufficiently enlightened by liberal education to 
Provide for the liberal education of their employees. School may be 


E a chance; it will not be the last chance to learn expertness 
ata job. 
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It is consoling to an American reviewer to discover that American 
‘educationists’ do not have a monopoly on the private jargon of 
education or the public jargon identified by Quiller-Couch as typical 
of committee reports. Surely this is the private jargon of English 
education: 

‘The fifteen-year-old secondary modern school leaver . .. who 
comes to day release classes . . . presents a practical problem 
different from that posed by a full-time or sandwich course 
student in the late stages of an external degree or Higher 
National Diploma course.’ 

It is not difficult to find the other jargon either: 

“The terms of reference given to the committee were put 
posely drawn in very general terms.’ ; 

But this is not very significant. The remarkable thing about the 
book to an American reviewer is the clarity with which it defines 
problems of further education (continuing education, to me) which 
are the same in both countries. 

In the United States as in Englarid, vocational education is too 
narrowly conceived. ‘Lack of time’ prohibits much attention to 
liberal values in vocational-programmes. School graduates have but | 
feeble command of their mother tongue. Advocates of liberal educa- 
tion too readily assume that ‘all non-vocational education is liberal 
and that all vocational education is illiberal’ and therefore shirk the 
problem with which the Committee of Enquiry begins: ‘How. far 
the values traditionally associated with liberal education do, or might, 
attend the various kinds of study that men and women undertake 
from motives connected with their daily work.’ In the United States 
as in England teachers of technical subjects, typically, are not them 
selves very broadly educated. And surely in the United States as- 
England ‘the type of culture and thought in which we live sets greate! 
store by the “standard” of living than by the “quality” of living’; 
therefore ‘the problem of a liberal education in a technological age 
is not a problem merely for educators but ‘a social problem that wi 
not be solved without the backing of public opinion’. 

If the values of libezal education are what we think them, the best 
way to assure favourable public opinion is to give as much and as:gooe ' 
liberal education as we can to as many people as we can. This is the 
central problem of mass education. As English educators face this 
and other problems of mass education, with which the United States 
has wrestled somewhat longer, they can learn much from the parti 
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successes and from the mistakes of American schools, In the area of 
adult or continuing education especially, on the other hand, American 
educators have much to learn from English experience. 

We can learn a good deal from this book, if we read between the 
lines, and I hope we will. 

The same needs that lead the Committee of Enquiry to urge the 
early establishment of County Colleges should lead us to accelerate 
the establishment of ‘Community Colleges’, and the general thesis 
of the hook warns us against building community colleges too exclu- 
sively concerned with vocational education—a mistake we are 
making again and again as we establish them. 

By what it takes for granted, the Committee's report reminds us 
that we still neglect some effective means of adult education. We 
have almost nothing comparable to the Residential College for adults, 
for example, and many even of our newly-established Community 
Colleges regard adult education as of relatively little importance. 

_ The report reminds us of the potential power of external examina- 
tions and of their limitations a8 they are now conceived. With refer- 
ence to many occupations where they would be relevant, we do not 
have licensing and examining boards with definitive power. We do 
have them for teachers in many cities and states. But the examiners 
even of teachers too often take a narrow view of professional qualifi- 
Cations, giving first attention to pedagogy, secondary attention to the 
special subjects to be-taught, and slighting (perhaps as unimportant, 
More probably as imponderable) the liberal phases of a teacher’s 
education. In neither country can we expect narrowly-educated 
teachers to educate their pupils broadly. 
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ADVENTURES IN CO-OPERATION 


by Paul Cherrington 
Warden, Urchfont Manor Residential College 


HEN I had finished reading Liberal Education in a Techni- 

\ \ cal Age my heart swelled with jpride and.I immediately 

bought myself a new hat. The space given to Residential 

Colleges and Centres was exactly the same as that given to all the 

rest of Adult Education, and the work of and possibilities for 

Residential Colleges were described in glowing terms. What can I 

do but applaud the work of the distinguished Committee which 
produced the Report, and find no fault with‘its production? 

I am not qualified to comment on the main body of the Report, 
and will only say that it is more readable than most documents of 
its kind, and slightly lifts the lid off a pot which seems to be boiling 
hard inside. There is a movement of ideas in the Technical College 
world which will bring about great changes in the next ten or twenty 
years. The hopeful sign is that this movement of ideas is entirely 
directed towards the future, and hardly concerned at all with 
recriminations about the pest. There is no attempt to revive a 
golden age, but a determination to create something better than what 


we have now. The Report deals with a major current issue: the ` 


liberalisation of technical education. Perhaps another Mansbridge 
will be able to unite those who see its importance and to inspire theii 
to work together towards their goal instead of sniping at each other 
from behind their stacked up annual repotts, full of articles empha- 
sising their present differences and past glories. 


‘A race preserves its vigour so long as it harbours a real contrast 


ESS 3 
between what has been ard what may be; and so long as it is nerved 


by the Vigour to adventure beyond the safeties of the past. Without 
adventure, civilisation is in full decay’.* It seems to me to be a real 
Adventure of Ideas to suggest that Residential Courses ‘should not 
be denied’ as the Report says ‘to any group of people who share a 
common interest of a cultural kind’. The, Committee were careful to 
follow up this statement by saying that the opportunities were rare, 
and expensive to provide, but this is a comment on means, and the 
statement of ends is the more important. The fact is that if all the 
.28,000 places per year in the Residential Colleges were devoted to 


* A. N. Whitehead—Adventures of Ideas. 
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this purpose it would affect only a small fraction of the Further 
Education students who are numbered in millions, Jet alone the rest 
of the population of the country. If residence is as important as the 
Committee suggest it implies a revolution in Further Education. 

As a Warden of a Residential College I am not directly concerned 
with the theme which runs through the Report—that most of Further 
Education only attempts to develop its students in one track, and 
that it should widen its approach. This Widening, of course, is the 
major task. I am concerned with the suggestion that residential 
coursts should be provided as one way of doing it. 

At Urchfont our policy is to provide our own courses and not to 
let out the College to cutside Bodies. We do not provide courses on 
manual skills or Robbies, but concentrate on those dealing with ideas. 
This is not a condemnation of manual skills. It just happens to be 
what the College was designed for. 

In the list of courses for the year we have to maintain a balance 
between courses for Industry and Commerce, courses for the general 
Public and courses for young people in Technical Colleges and 
Evening Institutes, Within the group of courses for the general public 
we also try to keep a balance between subjects: The Arts, Literature, 
Science, Philosophy and Religion and the Social Sciences. We put 
on courses like Music which are certain to fill, but we are encouraged 
to arrange courses on matters which we think are of public impor- 
tance even if there is a likelihood of small numbers. We are prepared 
to have a small course of high quality and to risk losing the money 
and the student days we might have got if we had our minds set on 
turnover rather than education. The original policy was to aim at 
Courses of a fortnight. This proved impracticable; but the emphasis 
still is on longer courses than a week-end where possible. In the last 
financial year there were 30 courses of less than six days and 23 courses 
of six days or more. Of these longer courses 12 were designed for the 
general public and only a very small proportion o their students were 
Sponsored by Industry. I consider myself lucky to work under a 
committee with such liberal ideas. 1 

The courses for the general public have a relevance to the subject 
of the Report, as they are concerned with a liberal approach to people 
whose education has very often been narrowly technical, and here 
I include some doctors, lawyers, teachers and accountants as well as 
some fitters, chemists and electronic engineers. We are all specialists” 
Dow, which takes a lot of time to achis and pe of time is 
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the great enemy of liberal education. It is a liberal approach to Pan 
not subjects, that is our concern. The subject is the medium throug 
which the appeal is made. As in the best traditional forms of Adult 
Education, our best courses enable students to measure their experi- 
ence and conclusions against the ideas of someone who has a 
first-rate academic grasp of his subject, and also to measure it by 
relating it to the reactions of the rest of the group. In short Residential 
Courses with twenty to twenty-five in the house there is little time 
for written work, and we have found that discussion in small groups 
on set questions is some sort of substitute, I am not going to pretend 
that it is the same thing, but in many ways I think it is more suitable 
for that majority of people who normally express: themselves in 
speech and not on paper. To my mind it has advantages as well as 
disadvantages. There are many who won't talk in a group of 25 who 
will when they are only. six or seven. It gives an opportunity for 
students to participate and to come to grips with the subject, and 
discuss it without the tutor there and to thrash out in one group what 
the other groups are perhaps not interested in. Then, with the whole 
course re-assembled, the making of the group report is ari exercise 
in the use of language and communication. The clash between the 
views of groups helps to emphasise points at issue, and the tutor who, 
comes back at this stage has the opportunity to correct mistakes, to 
expand on matters which turn out to have been of interest, and to 
sum up effectively. We use this method in support of lectures in all. | 
our courses. Apart from this comment on method I will not say more 
about courses for the general public as their connection with the 
Report is not direct. 
There is encouragement for us in what the Report says about 
the ‘semi-vocational course’. At Urchfont they are limited to those - 
intended for foremen, chargehands and union representatives; é 
technicians or, clerical workers. To quote from the Report—‘Very 
few of these kinds of courses are narrowly technical: they set out in | 
virtually every instance to be liberal.’ This certainly is true in my i 
experience. The syllabus in these courses at Urchfont aims to cover 4 
three: main topics: human relations in Industry in the widest sense, | 
some elementary economics designed to show the relationship be- j 
tween this country and the world and between industrial and social i 


. . . pe. k pa $ 
objectives, and lastly communications in dustry, the flow of f 
information, methods of expression and, if time, some practical work 
in speech. 
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These courses are wèll attended, mostly by nominees of large 
undertakings, and the customer seems tO be satisfied with what we 
do, although so far we have had no satisfactory follow-up. A follow-up 
is being planned with one of the nationalised industries, but it is 
most difficult to evaluate the results of courses of this sort which are 
likely to affect men’s attitudes rather than to fill them with know- 
ledge. It may be that we shall have to rely on the impressions of 
managers and others in the industries concerned for the justification 
of such courses, but any work that can be done on follow-up will 
be very interesting to those of us who conduct the courses. The fact 
that the students mainly come from large undertakings is a problem 
in itself, and emphasises the need mentioned in the Report for the 
education of public opinion. So much of British industry is in small 
units still that we shall only touch a tiny minority if we rely on the 
large firm. My impression is that public opinion is beginning to move 
in this direction already, but there is a long way to g0: If the educa- 
tional world can agree on principles and methods this opinion can 
be more quickly formed, and this the Report will certainly help. 

_ When discussing Residential Colleges I felt that there was a serious 
omission. No inquiries were made abort the Residential Courses pro- 
vided by industry itself. I suspect that the numbers passing through 
the industrial colleges are higher than, those passing through the 
non-industrial ones, ‘and it would have been interesting to have some 
information abour them: This raises another weakness, of the Com- 
mittee this time. There is little if any representation of industry 
as such, though some of the members may have had industrial 
` experience. The Committee was constituted from educational Bodies, 
but it might well have found it useful to have had co-opted members 

* from industry and commerce. z 

It is when siderne co-operation between technical institutions 
and Residential Colleges that the Report becomes most {Interesting to 
me. We have already had a number of weekend courses —specifically 
designed for Students at Technical Colleges and Evening Institutes 
and some LEAs who are sending students to a week’s course intended 
anpor apprentices, normally sponsored by their employers. The 
2 Pee of this longer course 1s worth describing, as it 1s likely 

ct a greater demand. 

Our Apprentices’ Courses originally were centred round the sup- 
posed industrial interésts of the students, with talks on human rela- 
tions, case studies of an induswial- type a talks on such matters as 
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factory inspection and so on. We noticed; however, that the general 
subjects in the syllabus provoked a much greater interest among the 
students and so the course was converted into a general course, cover- 
ing many subjects and giving more time for group discussion. The 
present syllabus does not provide the systematic study, with the sub- 
jects being allotted so much time each day, as is done on one of the 
courses described in the Report. We have kept to our usual pattern of 
dealing with a topic by lecture and discussion, often in groups and then 
moving on to the next. The following list of subjects may give some 
idea of the ground covered. 
Introductory talk and discussion in groups. 


The scientist’s job, outside and inside Industry , 4 sessions. 
Changes in work in the last 200 years 2 sessions. 
World trade and the standard of living 2 sessions. 
The state and what it does 2 sessions. 
New towns and town planning 2 sessions. 
Houses and their contents 2 sessions. 
Books to read 2 sessions. 
The uses of leisure MY 2 sessions. 
A problem from Asia 2 sessions. 
How the mind works 2 sessions. 


Aims and p<zposes 2 sessions. 

There will be people who will raise their eyebrows and say ‘What! 
all that in a week?’ But this is not a course depending on the slow 
build up of knowledge, but one which gives the students some int:v~ 
duction to many fields of knowledge which are new to, them. In 
practice they are interested, and the standard of discussion is often 
surprisingly high. After lectures there is usually a small crowd roun 
the speaker asking for book-lists or for other information. 

The weekend courses naturally do not cover so much ground, but 
normally cover a variety of subjects, Occasionally we atrange a course 
on one topic for one Technical College with which we have very 
close relations. One such course was ‘The Growth of Reason’ which 
considered myths and superstitions, the development of the use of 
reason and scientific method, and finished with sessions on the 
function of the philosopher and the nature of religious experience- 
These may sound rather ponderous pursuits for those so young but 
we have found that, suitably handled, they provoke interest and 
vigorous discussion. ; 

We are at the moment planning for a Technical College in the next 
county a course of a week on the same lines as the one described 
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above, which is to be made an integral part of one of its courses. It 
will be one of the interesting problems to suggest what the students 
might do in preparation for the course here and how best it should 
“be followed up. It seems to me that to get the most out of a Residential 
Course both preparation and follow-up are necessary, and I am 
glad that we are starting to consider this in conjunction with a 
Technical College. 

It is in the mind of a Technical College Principal with whom I was 
talking recently that in time he should have a hostel near his College 
in which he could accommodate groups of students for at least a week 
during their period of study at his College, and during this time to 
give them a liberal course. This would be one way of dealing with 
the demand for short Residential Courses if it became general among 
Technical Colleges. Of course there would be one snag to this arrange- 
ment: there would not be the complete change of location and staff 
that is one of the attractions of our Residential Courses. 

Like so many similar documents the Report does more to clarify 
one’s mind than to present new material. For a Warden of a Resi- 
dential College it is most useful. By giving the Colleges such a 
prominent place it has encouraged us ail. It has confirmed our belief 

/ in much of what we are doing, and has reveilled a field of work 
which looks to be most fruitful for some years to come. But there is 

ve this warning: that all the existing Colleges, even if they gave up all 
their time to these courses, could not cope with the demand if it 
developed to the full. On the other hand, if the Colleges multiply 
rapidly there will be the problem of quality. Lecturers of the right 

- calibre with the right touch are hard enough to find already. One 

hopes that there will be a steady growth. 

Far more important than the reference to Residential Colleges is 
the understatement which appears on page 127 of the Report: ‘We 
believe that the links between technical institutions and the Respon- 
sible Bodies in Adult Education could be strengthened with advan- 
tage to both.’ The quality of the teacher is the surest key to the 
problem of liberal education in a technical age, and the rigid 
Separation between liberal and technical.. or vocational and non- 
vocational which stands out in the pages of the Report is a serious 
bar to the improvement of that quality. ‘The links should be 
pemn, says the Report, and no method of strengthening those 

inks was suggested. Since I first applied my mind to writing this 
article it has struck me that ways of doing it: first 
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through the many local contacts which-are constantly being made — 
and from which fruitful action will result, second by associating those 

concerned with the work in both fields. At present they are associated | _ 
in the National Institute of Adult Education but only in an official ` 
and representative way. If the National Institute were to make a 
drive to increase its individual membership among those actually 
teaching in both fields too, the chain of communication would be 
established on a national scale and 4dúlt Education might become 
the vehicle for the discussion of the ideas behind a moyement 
designed to create a unity of purpose in English Further Education. 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND. 
LIBERAL’ STUDIES 


by H. Wyndham-Badger 
Education Officer, Institution of Production Engineers 


HE Attorney-General in an address to the Bar Council during 

July deplored the decline in reading in chambers among those 

who now become qualified to practise at the bar. He felt that the 
empilasis is entirely on the passing of examinations based solely upon — 
the technical aspects of legal studies. This deprives the student of any 
real acquaintance witl? the niceties of legal procedure, with forensic 
traditions and usages, and with the integrity of conduct which years 
in a pupillage system used to ensure. 

He might have added that humane understanding, steadily 
acquired in daily contact with masters having a wealth of scholarship 
and experience was a deficiency for which no skill in passing exami- 
nations could compensate. The pupillage system of the more ancient 
Professions has its corollary in the apprenticeship system of the various 
engineering professions. These apprenticeships could, of course, 
never lay claim to inculcating a broad and liberal interest in the 
qualities of humane studies; at the most there was the passing on 
from a mature craftsman to a learner the skills and techniques 
necessary for a particular branch of engineering. But while pro- 
fessions such as law have been steadily narrowed in the stream of 
Understanding required for qualification the newer professions, 
Springing from the apprenticeship system, have not only codified and 
elevated their requirements into general principles and practices but 
have expanded the outlook they require in a man destined to reach 
the higher ranks of his chosen profession. The engineer of today is 
No mere craftsman, cabined, cribbed and confined in technical skills. 
He is required to weigh and consider arguments for and against 
Particular ways of operation; he must be able to organize not only 
Machines but men. . 

_ Itis therefore with some surprise that one finds the commuttec of 
Inquiry on liberal education stating boldly that St is largely because 
Professional and examining bodies adopt so strictly technical an 
interpretation of their role that technical education itself tends to be 
Narrowly technical’. It is true that the examination content for entry 
into the major professional institutions determines the course of 
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study which a student must pursue and it is mainly on this basis 
that the committee makes its criticism. Nevertheless, this criticism 
might be applied to all examinations from those at university level 
right down to the primary stage in education. Even in the primary 
school much of the activity is still intensively devoted, in some cases 
at the early age of nine, to training for the entrance examination for 
grammar school education. No matter how much educationists may 
deplore this, it is nevertheless inescapable. In a competitive world 
selection for a particular post or a special form of higher education 18 

- governed by the number of vacancies or places. As a result examina- 
tions themselves tend to be competitive fog some further objective; 
and so work in the primary school is geafed to the grammar school 
requirement and, in turn, the grammar school is geared to the 
requirements of the university. The university man, for his part, is 
nowadays more than ever concerned that his course and qualification 
shall lead to an appointment where he can earn his living. 

This is the dilemma in which all examining bodies are placed and 
particularly those associated with a professional institution. The 
institutions have, by patient endeavours over a number of years, estab- 
lished standards of competence which they believe should be held, 
by those who lay’claim to practise in a particular profession. This is 
a duty they have undertaken in order to safeguard the public from 
dubious practitioners while at the same time giving a security © 
status to the body of membership; and few would seriously challenge 
the complete trust reposed in those qualified under the, rules of the 
medical profession or such institutions as the Royal Institute of Brits 
Architects. Admittedly the qualifications demanded are vocation? 
but that is the purpose for which they exist. And so it is with engineer 
ing and technical institutions. ; 

There are, however, other factors involved concerning the strictly 
vocational criteria by which professional institutions judge those 
whom they would admit to membership. For many years in educa 
tion the pendulum of accent has swung from the vocational to the 
non-vocational and back to the vocational. In the late thirties UP to 
the outbreak of war it was firm policy that education should be mainly 
non-vocational; under many authorities any form of preparation O. 
a future career, except in selected technical courses, was frowne 
upon. This was the age of education for leisure. In the years during 
the war and immediately afterwards the need for technical skills, 
quickly acquired for immediate use, caused the accent to shitt 
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towards more vocational training. Quantity production for, war 
machines meant quantity technicians and craftsmen; quantity pro- 
duction to repair a war-scarred economy still means, at the present 
ay, an increasing flow of competent technicians and technologists. 
Relief might be expected in the age of automation on the threshold 
of which we now stand; it would appear, however, that similar 
numbers of technically competent men will still be required while 
their degree of competence must be greater. To call a halt, or even 
to ash for respite, in the intensification of vocational studies might 


` bring with it a collapse of our export potential and with it the 


economic structure upon which our existence depends. Learning, and 
with it arts and.letters,° would then indeed become late deceased 
in beggary. 

No doubt educational policy will continue to oscillate between 
Vocational and non-vocational requirements for many decades to 
come. It is noticeable that whenever the pendulum has swung to one 
Side there comes the plea that it should be brought back to the 
Opposite extreme. We constantly hear that schools and colleges turn 
out pupils unable to read or perform simple calculations; in the 
Opinion of many employers education has failed to fulfil its purpose 
in that its products are unfitted for immediate and useful work in 
office or factory. We now have in the findings of the committee of 
glay the complementary view that more than sufficient attention 
¿> boeing paid in education and training to useful accomplishments. 

he committee draws attention to the wide field of subjects which 
now have to be covered for examinations of professional Institutions. 
This field is said to be exceedingly demanding with a depth such that 
pr tually the whole content of a particular subject has to be studied. 

¿n most forms of education the problem of the overcrowded 
Curriculum has been brought to the fore, and with the constantly 
increasing range of knowledge, it is exceedingly difficult to know 
Just what to omit. Professional institutions in no way wish to lower 
the standard of competence achieved. With the advances made, par- 
ticularly in engineering, it does not seem possible that pruning can 
take place without serious detriment to the status of qualifications. 
Itis, of course, possible, as Sir Richard Livingstone said, that a course 


_ May be overloaded with too much mechanical detail, and while there 


ate 800d reference books, one need not retain all the knowledge in 
One's head. The Engineering Institutions in particular, have had 
regard to this, and students are encouraged to take a very practical 
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line, both in their studies and in examinations, using formulae and © 
tables, to avoid lengthy and unnecessary calculations. Nevertheless, 
the depth to which subjects are now taken requires a protracted and 
arduous form of training, and there is no short cut to this. With the 
tremendous rise in electronic engineering over the past few years, — 
together with the present and future use of digital or analogue com- 
putors, it will be vital for the real production technologist to have 4 
sound grasp of such subjects as physics, which must include a fairly 
detailed study of electricity. Although this, for some Engineering 
Institutions is a new requirement, it is, nevertheless, widely recog- — 
nised that a fundamental knowledge of physics is essential to one ~ 
who could claim the title of professional exgineer, i 
Many students are at work during at least four days of the wees, 
the fifth being ‘day release’. They have to carry out their studies by 
attendance at evening classes for which there is a certain amount © 
homework. Travelling may be involved, and for a period of five years; 
and upwards they will be hard pressed. It is therefore difficult to 
see how time can be found for any satisfactory course in subjects 

outside those strictly required for professional examinations. It 16 

stated that time might L2 given during one day each week when 
apprentices attend the technical college for a period of at least one | 
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and a half hours to be devoted to non-vocational studies, such as 
history, literature or music. Only the merest approach could be ‘i 
made to any one of these subjects for such a short time each w224 
With the already overcrowded evening requirements the value which 
might accrue is extremely doubtful. $ 

Many principals and teachers in technical colleges do i 
a generous view towards vocational education and do all in ther 
power to stimulate an interest in subjects which may help 
students to a graceful and happy way of living. In all too many CAS@ — 
however, they have a somewhat stoney path to tread since 1t a 
repeated experience to find that students in general are concerne 
only with obtaining a particular professional qualification, and that : 
they will devote their efforts to that alone. College Associateship® | 
having wide studies þut without national recognition, attract 16) 
entrants, Students want such qualifications as H.N.C. which wie 


n fact adopt F 


afford them definite exemption from set parts of examination’ — 

leading to professional qualifications. / { 
Although the colleges may find little response towards 10? 
re 159 


vocational studies from their part-time evening students, the 


' ; 
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nevertheless, some encouragêment to be obtained through sandwich 
courses. Sandwich courses, although they include periods spent in 
industry,. are nevertheless, full-time. There are, therefore, con- 
siderable periods where a student attends all day over a series of 
weeks at the College, and can be brought gradually through a 
continuous process, both to enjoy humane subjects and to participate 
in their study with enthusiasm. This must surely be the ultimate goal 
where vocational education is concerned and it presents a pleasant 
contrast to the somewhat lame activities during ‘day release’. Sand- 
wich courses in effect may be compared with attendance. at a 
university. Their growth is favoured by the professional bodies. There 
8 the continuity of study ovr a number of years, there is the common 
life of the students within the body of the college producing social 
Intercourse, the impinging of mind upon mind and the co-operative 
endeavour, so firm and rewarding a part of university life. 
i It has been shown that the function of a professional institution 
is to ensure by examination or otherwise, that those who are admitted 
membership conform to an established standard of competence in 
their chosen profession. It could be further said that to require a 
Professional institution to do otherwise wculd be like criticising a 
Writer for not having written the book which exists only in the 
| ctitic’s mind or, as an extreme, to blame a butcher for not being a 
_ plumber. 
maby reality the Institutions concerned with technical qualifications 
ave not only raised their standards, they have broadened their 
outlook. The major engineering institutions, those of the Civil, 
¢chanical, Production and Electrical engineers, as already stated 
- Tequire that those who become corporate members shall have a know- 
edge and ability to practise the arts of management. This, as they 
Conceive it, means not only the ability to organise machines and 
administrative practice, but goes beyond this to such specialized 
Subjects as human relations, how men can be encouraged to serve 
willingly and well, and how workers can be induced to co-operate 
with each other and with those who guide them. This is a vast a 
ee close and delicate study, particularly in an age of fu 
The ©yment and a psycho-analytically conscious working pee 
ende Study of work measurement, incentives in relation to human 
avour, the practice of psychology, the ability to communicate 
g Sught and ideas rapidly and effectively, now form part of the 
“tticula in advanced technical studies. These give plenty of material 


ae 
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for research at a level comparable with that of post! graduate work 
in universities and, by their very nature, as well as by the opportunity 
for experiment and judgment, they provide a field of liberal, studies 
in themselves. It should not be forgotten that the methods of study, 
particularly in respect of advanced work in newer subjects, where 
they involve a reasoned approach to a definite conclusion, have much 
of the enlightened training engendered by ‘literae humaniores’. 
Perhaps the main criticism one can level against the committee of 
inquiry’s findings is that they point a finger at the wrong body, They 
level an accusation against the professional institutions that by their 
examination requirements they narrow the studies of technical 
colleges to the exclusion of arts and letters. But the problem of a 
liberal education is really a social problem. In full-time education it 


tends to disappear. The answer, therefore, is in the provision of more- 


full-time courses, either residential or otherwise, in accordance with 
the whole spirit of modern education. The committee lay emphasis 
on county colleges, but the need could easily be met by the provision 
of a proper secondary education for ali. Successive governments have 
failed completely to implement the 1944 Act, and secondary education 
has become a lamentable terce. This Act introduced secondary educa- 
tion for all, and:.vas intended to give real preparation up to the ag° 
of 16, with a standard at least equal to that of secondary schools as 
known in 1939. In reality, except under some very few Loca 
Authorities, those who do not go to a grammar or technical school 
are merely put into a secondary modern school to the age of 15. ‘Let 
all education be equal,’ said the 1944 Act. And with a callous indiffer- 
ence to the real need the administrators said, ‘But some shall be 
more equal than others’. This gap in the secondary education system? 
has had a very serious effect upon technical colleges, which do net 
pick up the threads of a student’s education until usually a year after | 
he has left a modern school. ‘ eo 

The Institutions would be the first to agree that education is g 
preparation for life and they have done their best by scholarships 
conferences and similar ways to bring home to the body of their 
members the need for an enlightened outlook. They have modestly 
kept silent where criticism might have been levelled in the other 
direction—namely that arts students, who ought to know that the 
proper study of mankind is man, pay scant respect to even an 
elementary understanding of science. Among proper studies, it should 
be realised, engineering is one of the modern humanities. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE 


by E. J. King 


Lecturer on Comparative Education, King’s College, University of 
London 


7 HEN we try to reconcile the demand for increased techni- 
cal training with an equally insistent plea that education 
shall be more personal or liberal, we are often at a loss to 

find suitable programmes and methods. It may be useful, therefore, 
to consider some developments in France. At first sight, France may 
Seem the last country to teach Britain about either technical or per- 
Sonal training, because the conventional school system in France 
seems absurdly didactic and bookish to many of us, while the higher 
Scientific and technological professions are enjoyed only by the privi- 
leged few who have survived years of ferociously competitive 
examinations and ‘pure’ theory. The way -to them is through the 
highly academic collège technique or lycée, followed by a grande 
ecole (a sort of technological faculty at the highest intellectual level, 
available only to those who are already being groomed for the most- 
distinguished positions). The institutions which cater for the highest 
vocational ranges on the practical side of the skilled crafts (i.e. the 
&coles nationales professionnelles and comparable establishments) are 
also accessible only by way of extremely competitive examinations 
pega the age of 13 or 14, and are therefore only for picked and 
unusual children. 

At a somewhat lower level the training offered in the centres 
apprentissage during the three (or two) years after childfen have 
t the elementary school at 14 is efficient in producing craftsmen; 
Svsithe comparable training available in the ‘vestibule’ schools of 
En firms which run their own short apprenticeship training, aN 
Tos. US exêmpt from the apprenticeship tax which the Loi Astier 0 
Ee otherwise exacts from all firms. But critics often say that techni- 
citi skills only are produced in this way, and not better workmen or 
a Zens. In any case, some of the firms own programmes are 

tremely short; and the law which requires all young employees to 

“in part-time education until the age of 18 is simply not observed. 
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Out of the two million children between the ages of 14 and 18; only 
about a quarter receive training of more than a few weeks’ duration, 
if that, Of these, about 88,000 have short cours professionels publics, 
and about 100,000 take part in private short courses; about 260,009 
are in public centres d'apprentissage, and about 150,000 are in private 
apprenticeships or similar training. So it is obvious that very much 
remains to be done both in technical training proper and, still more, 
in the training of well balanced adults and good citizens. Adult 
education as we understand it in Britain is almost non-existtnt in 
France, and has not really succeeded where it has been tried. 

The achievement that can be recorded at one or two ‘growing 
points’ in French education is therefore’ all the more notable, 
especially as the excessive centralisation and formalism of the French 
system makes any local experiment almost impossible. The muni- 
cipality of Paris, however, is a law unto itself in some respects; with- 
out actually breaking the law it has developed inside the elementary 

` and secondary school regulations, enterprises which are quite sur- 
prising. There appears to be no fear of an unfavourable ‘Cockerton 
judgement’. The example of Paris has in time been followed in other 
great cities like Lyons. (It is interesting to learn that rather similar 
internal and ‘legally correct’ revolutions in technical-education-with- 
general-education are going on in some Linder of Germany.) Whee 


the time comes not only to change the educational laws of France 


e example 


(which is easy enough), but to carry changes into effect, th 
y contain 


of Paris may be profoundly influential. A brief account mI 
useful suggestions for our own reformers. 

About 76 per cent of French children do not pass into an 
secondary education at the age of 11. Their lot, as a rule, 
standardised ‘chalk and’ talk’ routine, despite the ¢florts of some 
enlightened teachers who use more active and enquiring methods: 
Official and compulsory programmes do not allow much latitude: 
Yet from the humble beginning of paper-and-scissors work in the 
kindergarten, teachers and organisers have developed an expanding 
programme of travail manuel éducatif that in Paris is guarantee by 
the appointment of specialist teachers such as we have everywhere in 
Britain. In away that is quite unusual for France, manual work an 
handicrafts are developed by the Paris administration in the 11-14 
rangé not just as an exercise in dexterity but as an integral part ofa 
general education. Every effort is made, for example, to link geometry 


js the 
r 


and arithmetic with the manual training. In a quite enterprising ways 


y form of 
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also, historical and social ingredients are associated with the practical 
side. Any suspicion of aimlessness or ‘hobbyism’ is avoided. In many 
Paris schools the final year of the clementary school as well as a 
supplementary year includes a great deal of practical work in a metal- 
work, woodwork or bookbinding establishment serving a variety 
of schools. Between 13 and 14, children have 10 hours a week in 
a workshop. Between 14 and 15 they may have 10 hours a week of 
general education to 20 hours of technical instruction. Without hum- 
bug we can say that the two aspects are very well worked together 
in a way that impresses. The education thus offered seems very real 
to the youngsters. They read better, learn better, and are co-operative 
with the staff and each other. Girls have similar opportunities. There 
seems no evidence of the impatience or sense of futility that can be 
detected in many of our schools: in the final year definitely pre-voca- 
tional training is begun. Of course, physical education and civic 
education are closely related to the vocational orientation that is 
beginning. I shall return later to mention certain other aspects of 
personal education associated*with technical training. At this point 
a: appropriate to add ‘that some secondary schools and cours com- 
plémentaires (a kind of secondary school riught by picked elementary 
school teachers rather like our old ‘Central school’) also include 
manual and pre-vocational education, but not to the same extent. 
More than in England it is traditional for children to follow their 
parents’ or relatives’ careers. One advantage of letting children of 
working-class parents really get down to producing something before 
they leave’ school is seen in the increased willingness of parents to let 


„their children follow a career other than the one anticipated, if they 


see the child has a particular bent. This s eaks more tellingly than 
any amount of teachers’ remonstrance orfftychological testing. Such 
Parents are then much more willing to avail themselves of the voca- 
tional guidance services and to let their children ‘go on^. It should 
be emphasised that the apparently utilitarian training offered is 
polyvalent’, especially at this stage, so that children are most unlikely 
to find themselves in an alley with no exit or possible return. At the. 
age of 13 a few children, and at 14 many MOF feel that their minds 
are at least provisionally made up- Yet their ‘polyvalent’ preparation 
enables them to change, or to take advantage of later changes in the 
Structure of industry. seid 

At the age of 14 or 15 many children go straight into industry. 
Those who have had the additional year are appreciated by most 
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employers, who generally recognise the value to themselves and to 
the children that the vocational slant has offered. Some children pass 
at 14 to the cours municipaux d'apprentissage, lasting for three years. 
Each year is made up of 4o-hour weeks with short holidays. Each 
week divides into 20 hours in the workshop and 20 in the classroom. 
A general education, perhaps more austere and correct than we might 
like, is provided in close association with the vocational interest. 
Eventually children work under conditions identical with those in 
industry, using the same worksheets and specifications. The, trade 
unions approve of these methods. The teachers are searchingly 
selected} and wherever appropriate they are trained craftsmen as well 
as trained teachers. To see their work is te recognise their devotion 
to the job, and their conviction that they are educators in the best 
sense. At the end of three years children should obtain their crafts- 
man’s preliminary ticket, the Certificat d'Aptitude Professionnelle 
for one trade, A few who show special skill and intelligence are 
recommended for inclusion in the classes mentioned in the next 
paragraph. : 

The cours complémentaires industriels must be well-nigh uniqui 
There are many such coùsses in Paris, They take young men an 
women from the age of 14 or 15 on the basis of a competitive examina- 
tion for each trade taught. The range of offerings is very wide. The 
competition is caused more because of the enormous demand for 
these courses and the «shortage of money to establish more, tha” 
because of a restrictionist policy. Once if, the young people stay unti 
they are 17 or 18. They become, for example, draughtsmen, elec- 
tricians, scientific glass blowers or workers in cut glass, makers an¢ 
menders of clocks, watches and all kinds of scientific instruments, 
highly skilled fitters and founders, jewellers and so on. They eventv” 
ally specialise in one skill, but may have one or more subsidiaries- 


Programmes are arranged, like those of the apprenticeships, to give ; 
about half the time in the workshop. Before the end of their training © 


they are doing repairing jobs sent into the schools by the trade unions 
of Paris, which have to be executed under trade conditions aP 

completed up to standard. As the responsible inspector remarked to 
me, the unions and craftsmen do not send in the easiest jobs. Along- 


_ side the craft techniques themselves, appropriate routines of account 


ing, store-keeping, management, and so on are taught. The highest 
standards of cleanliness, neatness and efficiency are insisted on. 4 
the end of their training the leavers possess a certificate (CAP.) 1? 
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one or more trades, and also a brevet or fuller recognition as a crafts- 
man. For girls there are similar courses, including furriery, fashions, 
tailoring, etc. 

‘These details indicate technical proficiency only; but it is important 
to make that clear first, in view of what will be said next. Those who 
are the prime movers in this highly significant technical training so 
much needed in France have started their schemes with the profound 
Conviction that they are offering a personal and broadening education 
that is®ore likely to live and grow because it is associated with the 
- young people’s daily circumstances. History, art, geography and 
social or economic studies really mean something to these youngsters. 
They are enjoyed and not merely gone through. In a course of glass 
technology, for example, a good deal of appreciation is given`to the 
architectural idioms of places and periods (with reasons); the social 
and economic results of differing uses of glass give an insight into 
history. Mathematics and art are ‘tied in’. This is, however, mere 
pedagogic skill. The personal results are seen only in the children 
Who are its beneficiaries. They are responsive and responsible. 

Housing conditions are bad in France, 21d most of these children 
come from the poorest homes. The appalling amount of social frus- 
tration in France must be borne in mind. The children as they come 
into the cours complémentaires industriels may not be clean; they 
usually have food habits that could produce malnutrition out of 
sufficiency; their table manners exemplify social indifference; they 
may be amoral and light-fingered. Yet in the buildings that house 
the CCI, dingy and antiquated though they may be, tidiness and 
order prevail everywhere, and there is not a single lock to protect 
clothing, tools or apparatus. Only for jewels or precious metals is 
there a safe. The pupils themselves are the guardians of this order. 

he teacher is a chairman seldom called to obtrude his authority. 
Both the pupils and their teachers give up some of their already 
foreshortened leisure to make improvements in the equipment, to 
devise intricate apparatus for improved demonstration or manipula- 
ton, to improve the layout of the work in hand. Internal rivalry of a 
friendly kind maintains high standards of morale and behaviour as 
Well as of achievement. Teamwork is the rule of every day wherever 
Possible. Regular changes of leadership give, training in devolved 
responsibility. Meals are taken in small groups of six to foster per- 
sonal relations (and sociability in general). The influence of the 
School passes back into homes, and there is every eyidence that it 
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persists. Games and out-of-school functions keep up the interest not 
only of contemporary pupils but of old boys, old staff, and parents. 
Medical supervision is constant. In many cases social workers review 
children’s progress in relation to home background as necessary- 
Because of the improvement of pupil’s personal status and orienta- 
tion to life a general improvement in social tone is confidently 
expected in many homes and workshops. Certainly, the emphasis is 
on ‘finding the spark’ to foster into a glow of humanity. It sounds 
like cant; but it clearly works. $ 

What helps it all to work? Perhaps, in a way, its pioneer and 
revolutionary character. The teachers in the cours complémentaires 
industriels sometimes speak of themselves as ‘apostles’. These men 
and women are certainly handpicked. They have intelligence; they 
have first-class technical ability; they have been trained in their own 
time as teachers; and they have a sense of mission; they work closely 
as a team. Yet they work 4o hours a week for a modest salary—and 
cannot be compared socially or financially with the teachers in 4 
lycée. The children could be expelled, or compelled by their fellows 
to withdraw in case of misdemeanour. That is always a help. But not 
even the full tally of these" duservations explains the situation. We 
have to conclude that, in the circumstances of Paris, the job works 
well. 

In the centres d'apprentissage mentioned earlier a criticism 
sometimes voiced’ that the training is, not really an education; but 
sometimes certainly it is, and we must always bear in mind that the 
acquisition of a competence in a subject like accountancy °F tn 
plating may be a step to a new personal status. If training ca”. °° 
made at the same time a vehicle of new learning and understanding: 
so much the better. A lengthy visit to the Ecole normale nationat? 
d'apprentissage where (in this case) young women were traine 
become teachers of apprentices, left me with a most favourable impr” 
sion of them. In personal attitude to their future career, in their poise 
and personal bearing, these women compared very favourably indee 
with most of our training college students. Yet, after having lear2® 
a trade to perfection by the hard way, on the job, they then come bac 
to college to learn how to teach it to young apprentices of humble 
origin. They enter college by competitive examination, and have 2 
year’s residential course on how to teach what they already know~< 
and how to teach young women at the same time. There are two 
such colleges for women, and three for men. The minimum age +° 


is 
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entry is 23. Most of the’ candidates are required, to have their 
baccalauréat (higher school certificate, much more competitive than 
ours). + > 

elt seems at least possible that one way to associate humane educa- 
tion with technical training is to adopt or adapt some of the experi- 
mental methods now tried in France. But far more important than 
any copying is to disabuse ourselves of the notion either that ‘general 
education’ is enough for an effective orientation to a professional life, 
or tha? a professional training should not be intrinsically the vehicle 
of a general education. To encourage a new attitude we must.encour- 
age our teachers of technical subjects to be its missionaries and 
examples, Despite our three established colleges we have still far too 
little suitable training in this field. 


THE LIBRARY IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


by Michael Argles 
Hatfield Technical College 


‘ HE heart of the tragedy lies in the fact that a penalisation which 
stimulates a penalised-minority to a heroic response is apt to warp 
" its human nature as well. And what is true of these socially 
penalised minorities is evidently likewise true of those technolc gically 
specialised minorities with which we are now concerned. . . The 
fifth-century Greeks had a word for this lopsidedness: Bavavota- 
The Bavayaos was a person whose activity was specialised, through 
a concentration on some particular technique, at the expense of his | 
all-round development as a social animal.’ n 
ı In this passage(1), Sir Arnold Toynbee lays his finger on the { 
problem faced in the recent National Institute of Adult Education 
report(2). How can we balance the effect of a concentration on one 
particular skill with a ‘liberal’ outloox on life and work and with 4 
knowledge of human development and problems? On a smalle 
scale we should aim at tiv-sort of equipoise achieved in the nine 
teenth century by Sir George Grove, who was a graduate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers and served under Robert Stephenso? 
at the Menai Strait Bridge, became Secretary of the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, co-operated in the compilation of a Dictionary of the 
Bible, wrote successful textbooks on geography, and finally was the 
first Director of the Royal College of:Music and the first editor © 
the Dictionary of Music and Musicians. E 
Technical colleges and colleges of further education suffer from 
the fact that there is at present no examination in social studies for 
technical students and that therefore a great burden and respons!” 
bility muét lie upon the teacher, who must not only be a brilliant 
expositor but must in some way impress upon most of his student 
, that it is the man with the better personality and general educatio”. 
who will ‘get the job’ (for it is the fact that economic incentives are 
usually the most potent). But however exceptional the teacher in his 
treatment of the subject, he will be helped greatly if he is suppor A 
by a well-equipped and well-stocked library, which the report recog 
nizes as one of the most valuable additions to a college, serving 2° 
only the purely technical and vocational needs of the students 2° 
staff but effective also in broadening the college curricula. 
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Library provision in British colleges has been sadly neglected in 
the past, and as recently as 1953 a Canadian visitor could write: ‘One 
of the most serious shortcomings of the technical colleges in England 
is their seeming indifference to the importance of having well- 
stocked, well-staffed, attractive libraries for their students.’(3) This 
lamentable state of affairs is gradually improving, and most new 
colleges include a library in their plans, though sometimes they are 
inadequately financed, equipped, and staffed. The NIAE report 
invite local authorities and governing bodies ‘to look afresh at the 
amounts allotted both for the initial equipment of new libraries, and 
for the maintenance of existing libraries at a proper standard’, What 
amounts do the ‘true reeds of the situation’ (as the report says), 
require? The London and Home Counties Regional Advisory 
Council for Higher Technological Education, in a report published 
in 1954(4), recommends a minimum stock of 10,000 items (5,000 in 
the smaller colleges), and an annual bookfund of £1,500 a year. A 
complete set of recommendations for equipment, staff, stock, and 
finance of college libraries is being prepared by the Colleges of 
Technology and Further Education Suh-Section of the Library 
Association and this will be availati& "shortly. Personally, I think 
that a newly-established library in a medium-sized college will need 
£2,000 a year for the first two years, followed by £1,000 a year, for 
the next six years, to reach its initial stock of 10,000 items. (These 
figures do not include amounts for periodicals.) : 

A joint report issued by ‘the ATI, the APTI, and the ATTI in 
1938(5) recommended that a*college library should provide: standard 
¿works and authoritative sources of information; standard texts; 
other current literature oj the college curricula; works on the social 
implications of ‘industry and commerce; literature for browsing; 
and recreative reading. In our own library at Hatfield Technical 
College the first of these is represented by a general reference section 
of over 1,000 books, supported by 1,100 pamphlets.and reports. It 
includes bibliographies and guides, like ‘The Cambridge Biblio- 
graphy of English Literature’, Blanche L. Dalton’s “Sources of 
Engineering Information’, and “The World List of Scientific 
Periodicals’; general encyclopaedias and dictionaries; reference books 
and directories on all important subjects; data books and tables; 
British Standards; and other sources of information, such as trade 
publications and reports. With the modern plethora of informa- 
tion, I believe it is essential for the student to be able to use a 
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reference library to his full advantage and to get to know the many 
sources of facts which he will need to tap if he is to do his job 
‘properly. I would go as far aṣ to say that all college courses should 
begin with a lesson devoted to the literature of the subject, to ‘be 
given jointly by a subject specialist and a librarian. However, this 
is a digression. Obviously the greater part of a library stock will 
consist of ‘standard texts and other current literature on the college 
curricula’, whether they be basic works like Abbott’s ‘Machine 
Drawing and Design’ or more advanced treatises like Courdht and 
Friedrich’s ‘Supersonic Flow and Shock Waves’. The only problem 
here is one of selection, and this can usually, be solved with the help 
of the teaching staff. But my main theme in this article will be that 
of the last three recommended types of literature: on ‘social impli- 
- cations’; for ‘browsing’; and for ‘recreation’. 

A library can, if it is well-selected, be a subtle instrument in the 
‘liberalizing’ of technical courses. A student will generally go there 
in his own time, and although he may be looking primarily for 
material on his own subject he can hardly fail to observe books on 
related or contrasting svhiects. Informal talks by the librarian can 
also be most valuable. But ithe last resort it is the bookstock which 
can speak most potently. 

“Works on the social implications of industry and commerce’ will 
include such books as MacGregor’s ‘The Evolution of Industry’, 
Ashton’s ‘The Industrial Revolution’, and Thornas’s ‘Young People 
in Industry’, with other standard works on economic history and 
conditions. Lewis Mumford’s ‘Techni¢s and Civilization’ is indis- 
pensable; and there are several admirable histories of technology, 
such as R. J. Forbes’s ‘Man the Maker’, Percy Dunsheath’s ‘A 
Century of Technology’; the Clows’ ‘The Chemical Revolution’; 
and the magnificent Oxford ‘History of Technology’, of which the 
first volume appeared in 1954. Two periodicals in this field which 
are useful are ‘Impact of Science on Society’ (a UNESCO publica- 
tion), and ‘Progress’, the finely produced magazine of Unilever, 
with its most interesting articles and illustrations; the Spring 1955 
number, for instance, includes a feature by Professor S. Zuckerman; 
‘How long will world resources last? and a survey of British 
scientific research by Sir Harold Hartley. Books on industrial 
management and psychology are legion and there is much valuable 
material in them. I cannot help singling out for mention ‘The 
Changing Culture of a Factory’ by Elliott Jacques (1951), which, as 
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Its introduction says, ‘shows hw the large-scale problems of British 
industry are reflected in the social development of a single industrial 
unit—a light engineering firm of some fifteen hundred people’, 
with some ‘illustrations of the close relationship between technological 
and social development’. The social consequences of automation are 
hinted at in a new PEP pamphlet ‘Towards the Automatic Factory’ 
(June 1955). Books on technical education will be of interest, particu- 
larly to the teaching staff, and descriptions of conditions in other 
countries should not be neglected—for instance provisions 1n the 
French ‘Centres d’apprentissage’, where apprentices do a three-year 
full-time course, with eattention given to the development of the 
literary and scientific interests of these young men. 

‘Literature for browsing’ is an equivocal term which may mean 
almost anything, and which can hardly be separated from ‘recreative 
reading’, It may include background works on subjects taught at 
the college, like Smiles’s ‘Lives of the Engineers’, Gibbs-Smith’s 
A History of Flying’, and the British Council series of booklets 
‘Science in Britain’. And it may consist partly of books of general 
interest in such subjects as history, geogr’ hy and travel, economics 
and government, literature, religion, “and biography. Suggested titles 
1 each category are: 


HISTORY 
TREVELYAN, G. M.' English Social History (illustrated 
4 , edition). 
BRYANT, Sir ARTHUR The Story of England. s 
` BELL, W. G. The Great Fire of London in 1666. 
THOMSON, DAVID World History, 1914-1950- 
A | 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
HAWKES, JACQUETTA A Land. 2 
CARSON, RACHEL L. The Sea Around Us. 
ANDERSON, MARGARET S. Splendour of Earth. 
_ CALDER, RITCHIE Men against the Jungle. 
" GouRou, PIERRE The Tropical World. 
Collins New Naturalist Series. 
ECONOMICS AND GOVERNMENT è 
FOX, JAMES Civics. ú 
WILLIAMS, GERTRUDE Economics of Everyday Life. 


¥ 
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JENNINGS, Sir IVOR The Quen’s Government. 

HAPPOLD, F. C. | This Modern Age. 

TURNER, E. S. | Roads to Ruin: the Shocking History of 

Social Reform. È 
LITERATURE 

BELGION, M. Reading for Profit. 

RAYMOND, ERNEST Through Literature to Life. : 
TEVANS, B. IFOR Literature and Science. 2) 


Standard works of poets, dramatists, and essayists, including the 
best anthologies. 


RELIGION 
BOUQUET, A. C. Comparative Religion. 
CARPENTER, S. C. Christianity. 
The Bible Designed to be read as Literature. 
PARRINDER, E. G, African Traditional Religion. 
TRITTON, A. S. Islam. 

BIOGRAPHY io 
ANDRADE, E, N. DA C. Sir Isaac Newton. 
SEAVER, GEORGE Albert Schweitzer. 
WILLIAMS, FRANCIS Ernest Bevin. 
WALTERS, D. W. Modern Lives, g 


Art books may already be available 4f there is an art departments 
for general use I have found that the Skira series ‘The Great 
Centuries of Painting’ is popular. Other subjects which offer scope 
for intelligent and telling book selection are design, architecture an 
music, and suggested titles are the Osbert Lancaster books, Water- 
house’s ‘The Story of Architecture’, Klingender’s ‘Art and the 
Industrial Revolution’, Beresford-Eyans’s ‘Form in Engineering 
Design’, Bacharach’s “The Musical Companion’, Leslie Baily’s book 
on Gilbert and Sullivan, and Rudi Blesh’s ‘Shining Trumpets: Z 
history of jazz’. Interesting informative periodi als apart from thë 
more technical journals, include Ilustrated Londen Spectator, 
New Statesman, Listener, Twentieth Century, Geographical Maga- i 
zine; Architectural Review, and Pen guin Science News. 

It may be thought that ‘recreative reading’ should be obtained 
from the local public library. But there is a strong case for providing 
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| itin a college, where thé redders are of impressionable ages, and 
where their reading habits may be directed and encouraged into 
profitable channels. At Hatfield we have a handpicked collection of 
350 works of fiction. This includes accepted classics like those of 
| the Bréntes, Dickens, Thackeray, Turgenev, Maupassant, Wells, 
Í and Conrad; and novels of modern authors like Huxley, Hemingway, 
f Joyce, Lawrence, Greene, Maugham, Orwell, and Waugh. ‘Odds 
| 


_ and ends,’ which students (and staff) might not otherwise know, 
includes ‘The Wind in the Willows’ (this has been out 11 times in 
Ro the last 20 months), ‘Cold Comfort Farm’, Ernest Bramah’s Kai 
Lung books, Arthur Morrison’s ‘The Hole in the Wall’, ‘Tarka the 
Otter’, Poe’s Tales, the stories of O. Henry, Rolf Boldrewood’s 
Australian romance ‘Robbery under Arms’, and H. B. Creswell’s 
Grig books (the story of a local builder). Other categories of books 
which may be classed as recreative are historical novels, like those of 
i Margaret Irwin, H. F. M. Prescott, and John Masters, science fiction 
j of reputed authors, and works on hobbies and sports. And do not 
ite forget that most excellent personal selection of 2oth century books 
i by F. Seymour Smith, ‘What Shall I Read Next ?”’. 
_ I have not yet mentioned an important section of the college 
library, that concerned with putting ideas into simple, clear words, 
Which is one of the foundations of liberal education. Apart from 
Fowler’s ‘Modern English Usage’ and ‘The King’s English’ books 
which may help the. teacher are: ‘Putting it Plainly’ by R. G. Ralph, 
Technical Literature: its preparation and presentation’, by G. 1% 
illiams, and ‘The Presentation of Technical Information’ by R. O. 
5 Kapp. Sir Ernest Gowers’s ‘Plain Words’ should be constant, 
\ ged compulsory reading for administrators, technicians, and 


industrialists, 


Finally, I shuld like to specify some of the particular topics, which 
cal students at Hatfield in 


ave been studied by groups of techni 
h the library has been used 


their social studies periods, and for whic 
Or reference. 
1. A comparison of the social services of the U.S.A. and the 
4 U.S.S.R. 
} 2» Trade unions in England. 
3: Comparison of Presidential and Monarchical functions in 
Britain, France, and the U.S.A. 
4. Elections in Britain, France, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 
5- Is space travel desirable? N 
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The students concerned looked sound the library for possible 
sources, and were advised by the teacher and the library staff. In 
other words the library was acting as a kind of workshop „for the 
social studies teacher, where the students could practise their skill 
in tracking down and interpreting information. ‘ 

There is no doubt at all that a good general library is appreciated 
by students and staff alike and can do much to create that ‘liberal’ 
atmosphere’ which is so desired, especially if the general stock is 
combined with technical and scientific sections of the highes. order 
of quality and modernity. 
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LET US REMIND YOU OF OUR 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


“ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
A Directory of Organisations 3s. 6d. 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ADULT EDUCATION 
edited by Thomas Kelly 12s. 6d. 


€ ANNUAL SUPPLEMENTS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
edited by C. D. Legge and R. D. Waller 2s. each , 


A FIRST HANDLIST OF STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION—!951 
A SECOND HANDLIST ‘OF STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION—1 952 
GUIDE TO STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION—I953 
GUIDE TO STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION—1954 


RESIDENTIAL SHORT COURSES—a six-monthly Calendar 
Is. each 


ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


—— 


To: THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
35 QUEEN ANNE STREET, LONDON, W.I 


* Please put me on your mailing list for all your publications 
and send an annual invoice. 


* Please supply one copy°of each of the following post free. 


l enclose £ : d. in payment. 


(Si gMed) .cscsscsssseeeeeepeenteeeeeticcnrernseennetneettoss 


* delete as necessary 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADULT 
EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 


(as sales agents for the County Council of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire) 


invites orders for 


“BINGLEY VACATION COURSE—FURTHER EDUCATION, 
1954. A SELECTION OF MAIN ADDRESSES’’—52 pp. 


2s. 2d. post paid 
containing 
“Freedom, Discipline and Love’’—J. E. H. Blackie, H.M.I. 


| “Adult Education””—Guy Hunter, Warden, Grantley Hall 
Adult College 


“The Present Economic and Industrial Background”’— 
S. G. Raybould, University of Leeds 


“The Social Baciground of Further Education”— 
A. B. Clegg, C.E.O., West Riding C.C. 


These addresses are valuable both as private reading 
and as discussion material for courses and conferences 
on further education , 


To: NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
35 Queen Anne Street, London, W.I 


Please Supply: ; 


cop(y)ies “Bingley Vacation Course—A 
Selection of Main Addresses” 


| enclose £ s. . in payment * 
Please send invoice for £ s. d. * 


* delete as necessary E telececnteceee tt 
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y __ UNIVERSITY VACATION SCHOOLS FOR 


GRADUATES 


by T. J. Pickvance 
Staff Tutor, University of Birmingham 


N January 1954, the University Grants Committee addressed a 

lett& to Vice-Chancellors and Principals encouraging them to 

arrange courses for graduates in science and mathematics. The 
desirability of these courses had been represented to them by certain 
‘government committees. As I read the copy of this letter which was 
teferred to me for comment I had the curious sensation one gets 
when someone who has adopted one’s pet ideas tetails them with 
Conviction to oneself—the feeling that someone is pushing at an open 
door in one’s mind. Enquiry revealed that it was indeed a case of 
bread cast upon the waters returning after many days. 

During the Easter vacation 1953, Professor Zuckerman was invited 
to visit a Birmingham extra-mural course in human biology for 
Sraduates in the biological sciences. His discussion with the students, 
who were mainly grammar school teachers, led him to impress 
Upon the Scientific Man-Power Committee the importance of such 
residential refresher courses for school teachers. This Committee, of 
which Professor Zuckerman is Chairman, includes among its duties 
ite formulation of suggestion’ for ensuring an adequate supply of 
science teachers, and accordingly sent forward a recommendation to 
pther relevant government committees. After passing through the 
a bit of several celestial bodies, the recommendation was considered 

Y the UGC with the result described above. y 

The subsequent fate of the letter varied. In some universities it 
Was transmitted direct to the department of extra-mural studies, in 
pace to the institutes of education or to the faculties concerned. 

Aquiries set afoot by the Universities’ Council for Adult Education 
ater in 1954 showed that some universities which had not previously 
se kind of provision; had already responded to the ee 
pce? and that others were likely to do so in the near future. The 
Present therefore seems an appropriate time to discuss this type of 
RE both thé principles involved and the practical problems 
ae be encountered, and an attempt made to rescue the idea of 
s € refresher courses from any narrowness of conception conse- 
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quent upon their having been advot:ated in the first instance in the 
field of science and in connection wath school teaching. I venture to 
do so because we have had in Birmingham a fairly long experience of 


arranging such courses: 1949, genetics; 1950, physics, and zoology; : 


1951, botany; 1952, chemistry; 1953, human biology; 1955 organic 
chemistry—all of one-week’s duration, except the last, a nine-day 
course. 

First I will examine some of the wider considerations which seem 
to be involved. X 

I cannot believe that only science graduates need refresher courses. 
In other subjects, of which I should have thought history an outstan- 
ding example, advances in knowledge must have outstripped all but 
the most diligent of readers. Although I can draw only upon my ow? 
experience, it seems likely therefore that many of the following 
remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to subjects other than science. 

It would be a great mistake, in my view, if vacation schools for 
graduates were thought of merely as a means of bringing school 
teachers academically up to date. I would urge that university stats 
should feel a permanent responsibility to teach graduates after they 
leave the university. 

It has often been argued that the primary function of a university 


is to carry out research, and we may readily concede the point. But » 


the function of teaching comes second only for logical reasons. The 


responsibility for handing on gains in knowledge rests inescapab J 
upon the body which makes them. So long as new advances are 
made the universities must provide opportunities to learn. If this De 
accepted two practical implications seem clear: that courses shou; 
be made available to all graduates, and that the body which sponsors 
them should not be restricted by the regulations which gover? its 
activities to meet only a sectional need. It follows that refresher 
courses should not be confined to graduates in the teaching profession; 
and secondly, that the prime responsibility for organisation shou 
rest with the extra-mural departments and not with institutes 9 
education. Both of these conclusions require amplification, and wt l 
be dealt with in turn. 

It may be thought that, in drawing attention to the needs of 
graduates other than science masters and mistresses, my remarks ar. 
directed towards departments of applied science. This is not so, 22% 
such an appeal would be unnecessary, because economic pressure 
has created a full awareness in these departments of the impor tance 
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of keeping applied scientists @>reast of advancing technical know- 
ledge. But there is another group of scientists in industry who should 
not be overlooked. I refer to those who turned from pure science into 
industry after graduation—physicists, chemists and biologists— 
whose need for refresher courses of a general, non-technical kind— 
pure science in other words—is not less than that felt by graduates in 
the educational world. That this need exists will readily be appre- 
ciated if we consider for a moment the situation of a chemist in 
industy whose duty is to train graduates freshly recruited from the 
university, Within a narrow field he is their master, but his pupils 
not only know a great deal more chemistry, outside his special 
technology, than he dots, they also possess what he has long since 
lost, a grasp of the whole subject as a growing and unified body of 
knowledge. This deficiency, which is not confined to chemists, is 
one which only departments of pure science can remedy. 

While publicising our courses, I have discovered that the potential 
audience is not limited to the two groups of graduates mentioned so 
far. It is true that our courses in Birmingham have been attended 
in the main by grammar school teachers. Put this is largely if not 
wholly because publicity in the schools has met with an immediate 
response. (How ready this response has been will be realised when 
I state that it is not unusual for an Easter school to be half-full within 
a week of distributing leaflets, and for a waiting}list to be necessary 
a fortnight later. This happy state of affairs has come about because 
we now have a substantial body of satisfied students.) But in one 
Course (organic chemistry) which was advertised more widely, one 
quarter of the members were lecturers in technical colleges, one came 
from a college of further education and\one from chemical industry. 
Tt may seem surprising that so large a proportion were technical 
college staff, bùt an analysis of degree subjects taken by graduate 
lecturers in technical institutions, published in Liberal Education 
in a Technical Age (p. 77), reveals that graduates in pure sciences 
equal in numbers those in the applied sciences and engineering. In 
these days when the importance of speedy application in industry of 
the findings of pure science is frequently stressed, it is important that 
the academic link between the universities and technical’ colleges 
should be strengthened, especially with the smaller colleges where 
research facilities and provision of time may be inadequate or entirely 
lacking. The case for advertising university refresher courses as 
Widely as possible among graduates is therefore a strong one. 
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To turn now to my second concluyion. I have stated that institutes 
of education are not the most suitab: bodies to have prime responsi- 
bility for organising the courses we are discussing, and indeed the 
agreement that is in force in some universities—that the institytes 
limit themselves to arranging courses in education as a subject and 
in educational methods—seems to preclude them from doing so- 
But some universities have found it good for the departments of extra- 
mural studies to co-operate with the institutes. A case can be made 
out for this, especially where the course has been given a pedagogical 
bias. Although I am urging that departments of extra-mural studies 
should take the initiative in organisation and assume the main 
financial responsibility it seems to me quite clear that graduate 
courses will remain on the fringe of extra-mural work. They fall 
within the category of those in which the department presents the 
public face of the university. The administrative effort entailed in 
organisation need not be unduly large, if we conceive of the universi- 
ties discharging a continuing duty by providing a steady supply of 
vacation schools. It is devoutly to be hoped that the supply will be 
rather less than sufficient to meet the demand. Sometimes in adult 
education we ilkadvisedly stifle an enthusiastic demand with a 
surfeit of good things, and one of my chief aims in writing this 
article is to secure a measure of national protection for this goose 
which is now laying such fertile eggs. Vacation schools with waiting 
lists are a sound proposition from every point of view, especially the 
organiser’s! 

Before attempting to evaluate the contribution made by out 
vacation schools, I will discuss some of thc practical questions 
inseparable from these courses. 

Perhaps the most important decision is whether a university should 
arrange in any one year more than one school in science subjects. TPE 
choice of a single subject each year has one great advantage. It has 
to be remembered that vacation schools cause the teaching depart- 
ment no little inconvenience. If the school falls within the perio 
when the university is officially closed, holiday arrangements may be 
upset, and, if during the rest of the vacation, research time OF 
attendance at conferences may be sacrificed. Thus the less often 4 
department is approached the less disturbance of normal work is 
suffered. If one thinks in terms of a cycle of courses, each subject 
recurring once in about five years, the difficulty virtually vanishes: 
This word of caution is hardly necessary where large departments 
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are concerned, since where tw'nty or more lecturers can be drawn 
upon, perhaps only half may ke enlisted to staff one course. Some 
universities have preferred to give short courses, lasting a few days, 
in fwo or three science subjects. In these a small number of staff are 
drawn in and the difficulty referred to above is offset to some extent 
Over a period of years. Only if we encounter a disinclination to 
arrange vacation schools need we feel that a department is being 
approached too often. 

As ® length of course: nine days seem rather long for the Easter 
vacation. A weekend or up to five days are the favourite periods and 
no doubt all have their advantages. Some graduates of long standing 
have told me they preférto break themselves in gently with a short 
course rather than tackle a one-week school which they find formid- 
able. In summer a fortnight seems possible, although not popular, 
for obvious reasons; it is the proper time for ecological studies. 

It is quite impossible to avoid clashing with school and college 
terms. I remember one course which two members left a day early, 
one in order to begin the summier term, and the other to take part in 
the play at the end'of what ought to be called the arctic term. After 
this I decided that educational institutions would have to get accus- 
tomed to occasional absences of staff. 

Some problems in planning the programme are perennial. Lectures 
may be too specialised (‘too academic’), or assume too much know- 
ledge: the lecturer’s specialist enthusiasm may carry him out of touch 
with people with more general interests. Yet we must not be bound 
by ‘expressed demand’ sincesthe graduate obviously cannot under- 
stand all his own needs. The practice I have adopted is to write to 
fifteen or twenty school or college teachers in September and invite 
them to suggest topics for inclusion in the programme. These are 
considered by members of staff responsible for planning the course, 
and the draft programme is discussed by them with two experienced 
members of the course, at a meeting at which I also am present. By 
this procedure the course is made to fit the requirements of those 
who attend, the staff are given the scope they need, and experience 
derived from past courses is drawn upon. l 

A balance has to be struck between the theoretical and practical 
Sessions. Lectures and discussions are mainly to convey information 
and to re-create vision of the subject as a whole. But new instruments 
and techniques are frequently the very conditions of advance in 
Science, and it is a matter of regret that practice of techniques is 
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regarded with, suspicion in liberal studies when the operation of 
instruments and handling of materzals is so essential to an under- 
standing of the new field of study which their employment has 
opened up. To this defect in current educational philosophy I have 
referred on a previous occasion in ADULT EDUCATION. 

Finally I shall attempt to evaluate the achievement of the seven 
Easter Schools with which I have been associated. I cannot estimate 
the amount of knowledge which has been conveyed, but members 
attending have told me of fresh stimulus received; of the opei.ing up 
of new areas of the subject which they have hitherto skipped in their’ 
reading; of new skills acquired; and I have sensed their renewed con- 
fidence. The ostensible purpose—refreshnént of mind—has thus 
been fulfilled. ` 

There have been unexpected increments of success which are 
always pleasing because unforeseen. School teachers have been 
grateful for practical help rendered to them: I have known botany 
staff travel many miles to advise teachers on ecological projects for 
their VI Formers; physics teachers supplied with radio-active 
material for experiments; and one service has been made generally 
available. It was learned in 1949 that biology teachers desired to have 
stocks of Drosophila, the fruit fly on which so much genetical work 
has been done, for simple mendelian breeding experiments. To cater 
for the requests received it was found necessary to ask the Ministry © 
Education laboratory in London to undertake to distribute breeding 
stocks, and these have since been maintained by fresh supplies from 
the Birmingham Genetics Department. These instances do not 
amount to much in themselves but they are symptomatic of what J 
regard as the principal achievement of the courses. 

The most important result, in my view, is the mutual under- 
standing which has come about between university staff and member G 
of the courses. School masters and mistresses have expressed sur prise 
at the interest shown by the staff in them as educators of the new 
generation of university students, and the lecturers have been sur 
prised at the teachers’ keenness to learn. It was the evident desire © 
school teachers to become once more academically self-respecting that 
created an impression during Professor Zuckerman’s visit describe 
earlier in this article—the desire to raise the profession in the eyes © 
its own members, and to escape from the academic dowdiness that 
the daily grind forces upon the devoted teacher. (Vacation course’ 
will not go the whole way towards accomplishing this—we shal 
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have to think of the periodicaĵ sabbatical term or year before that 
will be attained.) * 5 a 
Perhaps the most interesting occasions have been the evening 
sessions when admission tutors and other interested staff have joined 
in discussions on the VI Former. They have reported on the defici- 
encies in the preparation for university life, both academic and social, 
which they have noted in first-year students. Then winged shafts 
have flown in the opposite direction as teachers complained of the 
impossible demands which conditions of university entrance impose 
upon the school curriculum. Then admission tutors have explained 
their difficulties in selecting a comparative few from the large number 
of candidates, and assur teachers that qualities other than a capacity 
for absorbing factual information are carefully probed for. The 
pendulum of debate has sometimes oscillated long before coming to 
rest | i 
The mutual understanding and respect which these frank ex- 
changes have created have formed the best possible basis for the more 
official work of the course. If résidential vacation courses throughout 
the country can bring graduates back into uriversities in conditions 
such as these we may expect to see in the long run a new high level 
of attainment wherever graduates are employed. i 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


é I 
COLONIAL ADULT EDUCATION 


E 
The new tempo of development in the Colonial territories since the 
war, as evidenced by the growth of trade unions and co-operatives, by the 
evolution of techniques of community development, and especially by 
constitutional advances to self-government, is no less apparent in the field 
of adult education, where almost everything is a post-war innovation, 
closely modelled on British practice: The interest of the Conference held 
this summer at Pembroke College, Oxford, and organised jointly by the 
Colonial Office and the Oxford Delegacy for,Extra-Mural Studies, lay in 
the fact that it was possible to compare actual achievement with the 
promise of the previous Conference of 1951, when everything was new- 
It was attended by delegates active in all fields of adult education from 
West Africa, the West Indies, East Africa, Malaya and elsewhere: it was 
a friendly, relaxed and happy occasion. 

Adult Education, in the context in which it was used in this Conferences 
covered a wide range of activity. It included the work of the newly- 
established Extra-Mural,Departments of the Universities and University 
Colleges, but much more beside. Informal work by voluntary agencies 
and work of a vocational kind in commercial and technical subjects 
(although colonial provision here is erratic and scanty), completes the 
range of what we consider in the U.K. as further education. But the Con- 
ference was concerned with other activities as well: the creation of adult 
literacy, the teaching of partly-literate people, now to be called ‘new 
literates’, and the provision of formal lessons in normal school subjects 
` to young men and women in their twenties who for various reasons cease 
their education at the primary or early secondary stage and ‘are now 
anxious to obtain either a school certificate, or at least a degree of profici- 
ency in reading and writing. The structure of colonial society is such that 
in many countries education for women is an urgent special problem: 1p 
Malaya and Singapore the phrase ‘adult education’ is often synonymove 
with the teaching of the English language. í 

It will not surprise the English reader that despite all this, the work 
of the extra-mural departments was in the foreground of much of the 
discussion: the prestige of the university connection made it difficult at 
times to realise that the other forms of adult education have their oW? 
problems, their own importance and indeed, sometimes, their ow? 
claims to a proportion of the funds available. It is therefore appropriate tg 
mention first the concern of the conference for the establishment of extr? 
mural departments in those countries where they do not yet exist, not” 
in Malaya and in the new university of Southern Rhodesia. In reviewing 
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: A 
the work of the extra-mura} departments it was clear, that few U.K. 
institutions have ever been exported with so much of their ideology and 
their machinery intact. A belief il the value of non-vocational studies at 
a high academic level, in the importance of intellectual freedom in the 
discussion of ideas, especially ideas concerning current political issues, 
the employment of full-time and part-time university tutors travelling to 
weekly classes held after the day’s work and often organised by local 
associations, the emphasis on discussion, private reading and written 
work—all this is the pure milk of British adult education; as, in a negative 
Sense, is the scorn of students who wish to obtain academic credits, or the 
slight regard for studies which are related to finding practical salutions 
to local problems. 


These similarities of appfoach tend to obscure the fact that there are 


very real differences in actual accomplishment, which the conference did 
ine to elicit. It was clear that the travelling expenses of tutors, and the 
culi of assembling classes of appropriate standard on a regional 
E were leading to a change of emphasis in the work: a change from 
poas enal class to more specialised provision on a residential basis, of 
€s for vocational and other groups such as civil servants, local govern- 
ee officers, members of legislative assemblies, and the like. It was also 
eat that students of extra-mural classes in the*Colonies, are far from 
cing underprivileged artisans or the educationally deprived; they come 
mony from the small circle of those with secondary education, mostly 
from th and clerks, Their inspiration comes, not as it did in the U.K. 
saw S etablishmenr of the working class movement, but from the 
TE E nationalism and: the challenge and opportunity which political 
ia thas ence will bring. They are clearly of immense political significance 
Rari eunice it is not surprjsing that the chief concern of the extra- 
Political partments today is to safeguard their independence in the new 
situation that will soon be upon them. 
a eee recommendations of the Conference were not, however, 
eae with extra-mural work. They were directed to securing an 
erdie in other fields of adult education, an advance which is long 
to be c if the extra-mural departments, which are relatively strong, are 
ai red the embarrassment of having to mect demands which they 
Was fener eae be called upon to meet. The major recommendation 
of inde een Governments should consider setting up committees 
roles", Gas jel charged with the allocation of public fone i 
sags y agencies to encourage them to embark on, or develop adu B 
ation. It was thought that if a formula could be found that would 


edu 
safeguard the use of public money on the one hand, and release the 


initiati ee 

an ee and energy of voluntary organisations on the other, the way 

aM i be Opened for an important advance of informal adult education 
ch might have especial value in East and Central Africa. 
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It was significant that the Confereiice had no delegates or speakers 
concerned with technical education. None-the-less a proposal was made 
that the new Colleges of Arts, Science and Technology should be equipped 
with the equivalent of extra-mural departments, and should provide 
classes in their own subjects to part-time students. Important recom- 
mendations were also made for the expansion of work with new literates 
and for more work with women, especially the wives of students 
travelling to the U.K. G F.C. 


TUTORS’ CONFERENCE—1955 
#5 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association of Tutors in Adult 
Education was held at Hope, Derbyshire, April 23rd to 25th, 1955. It was 
attended by some 4o tutors, by the Secretary of the National Institute > 
Adult Education and Mr. Lefroy, HMI. 

Addresses were given by Mr J. S. Watson, WEA District Secretary, 
Yorkshire South, on ‘Limited Liabilities in Adult Education’ and Mr 
Maurice Bruce, Dircctor of Extramural Studies, University of Sheffield 
on ‘Adult Education—Sulvation Army or Off Licence’. Mr Watson made 
a case for the constant need for the enthusiastic work of the voluntary 
worker and for a special awareness of social responsibility as an objective 
in adult education. He gave a cautionary warning against ‘professionalisa- 
tion’ amongst tutors and reminded his audience of the service given by 
tutors in the past. 

Mr Bruce, tog, in an historical review, of origins of the Extension Lec- 
ture movement, used tradition to argue that both an enthusiasm for socla 

i change and a desire to extend the University to the public were funda- 
mental purposes in adult education. k i 

Many of the points raised in the addresses struck responses am 
members of the Association who had been concerned with the attemp 
the 1954 Conference to hammer out a Policy Statement. As the meeting 
proceeded with its agenda it became clear that for tutors much 0 
frenzy of argument, the ‘Great Controversy’ which has inspired so many 
articles in the last four years, has come to rest with the publication of the 
Ashby Report. 

In this way the Association was able to concentrate upon specific is 
of concern to tutors without using its energies to find some univers# 
formula which would resolve the ‘crises’ of adult education. The work 0 
the Conference was consequently smoother than in preceding years, ap j 
partly by accident, the Association was able to find a new identity o 
itself. It has become much more an association of tutors directly oe 
cerned with standards of teaching and professional conditions; ita 
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concerned with overall organisation and administration only insofar as 
“this has direct and immediate consequences which can be seen as tutors’ 
problems. = 

In this sense this year’s Annual General Meeting was a critical one. If 
the Association had continued its argument on wide-reaching policy it 
might have foundered. As it is, there is reasonable ground for hope that 
its strength will increase as a body which tutors everywhere can feel is 
Prepared to work out a policy on specific matters of concern and is con- 
stantly concerned with protection of the tutor’s' professional standing. 

Many such matters were considered. The Recommendations of the 
Ashby Report were reviewed and a resolution passed to support imple- 
mentation of the increase of part-time tutors’ fees. Relations with the 
AUT as affecting full-time tâtors were discussed and recent co-operation 
welcomed. Services Education was described and the Association urged 
the need to safeguard academic standards which are threatened by an 
Over-extension of subjects teaching by tutors who have to meet a varied 
demand. The voluntary class of an extra-mural and WEA nature (in the 
Services), along with the Residential Course, was seen as the most useful 
activity in this field. Reports on Trade Union Education were given by 
tutors participating in the present experiments, and here again the Con- 
ference stressed the need to prevent dilution of staiidard by an over-reach- 
1ng to capture new students. 

‘The Association this year reflected perhaps a general desire to dispense 
with endless verbal attempts to make first principles capable of a standard 
interpretation; a wish to get on with the job. 

Officers elected were: Chairman: Norman Dees (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne); Vice-Chairman: D. Caradeg Jones (Manchester); Secretary: Miss J. 

erbert (N. Staffs); Assistant Secretary: Owen Ashmore (Manchester); 
Treasurer: Henry Collins (N. Staffs); Editor of the Tutors’ Bulletin: J. P. 
Carruthers (London). NORMAN DEES! 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS 
STUDY COACH TOUR 


During the summer months thousands of visitors come to the British 
Isles to ‘do’ the country. Although a fair proportion of this invading force 
hires cars to cover the ground, a great number of enthusiasts select the 
ee tour. The planners of orthodox coach trips have a strong sense 

tourist responsibility and make careful plans to deposit wholesale ship- 
ments of customers at regular intervals to view all of Britain’s historic 
pare along the prescribed route. The advantage of this system is, of course, 
the rapid acquisition of the country’s history, a system uncomplicated by 
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social or political addendum. Although tke consequence may be educa- 
tional malnutrition, the tourist, as a rule, is happily unaware of this 
condition. 

As a direct contrast to this method of learning something about Britain 
and of England in particular, I found myself recently on a coach tour of 
quite another order. This tour was arranged by the National Federation 
of Community Associations and provided a splendid opportunity for 
learning a good deal about community life in several centres, large and 
small. In the course of the tour we also gathered historical notes, had the 
opportunity of discussing community development in other countries and. 
were treated with such warm hospitality that however short the time, We 
felt we had received a good general background of what one might ca 
‘social action’. &° 

There were twenty-two people participating in the tour, representing 
eight countries. As a Canadian, I benefited enormously from the visits tO 
community centres, village halls and adult education colleges. There was 
an additional benefit in the exchanges of information and from the com: 
parisons made about community life and leadership in Great Britain, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France and Austria. As the 
members of the group were educationists, sociologists and town planners: 
there was a constant variety of viewpoints arising during discussion which 
greatly enhanced the experiences of the week. ; 

It might be said that the purpose of the tour was threefold; to see housing 
development and visit community centres; to meet and talk to the peop E 
who are endeavouring to encourage the interests and activities whic 
contribute to the healthy community; and to discuss the ways in whic 
these points relate to the national and „European scenes. The itinerary l 
included places which contrasted excellently from the standpoint of size 
and industry as well as from that of traditional patterns of social an 
cultural development. Visits were made to Oxford, Bristol, Birmingham 
Stratford-on-Avon and Cambridge; to Slough and Harlow; to Glouceste® 
Worcester, Warwick; and to the villages of Bidford-on-Avon and Eydoa- 
We were also fortunate in being able to stay at two résidential colleges 
Avoncroft and Knuston Hall. 

In a series of visits of this kind so many impressions and observations 
come to the mind of the visitor that it would be impossible to recor t 
them all here. However, as an educationist in the field of community 
development in my own country, I found several points of interest. 


1 


One in particular which attracted my attention was the construction | 
of community centre buildings by voluntary labour. We saw severa i 
examples of this aspect of community effort in Oxford and Bristol. The y 

i 


different applications of statutory assistance were an interesting feature : 

of the effort.' Where in one instance, the LEA provided the material for 

buildings and let the people do the construction, in another city, 75 P& | 
| 
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cent of the building cost was provided by the LEA, leaving the local 


~, people to raise the remaining 25 per cent and to erect the building.“ Two 


or three of these centres were quite unpretentious although adequate for 
the purpose, but there was one in Bristol, still under construction which 
was large and beautifully planned, in fact quite impressive. To one 
accustomed, as I am in the Province of Ontario, to community centre 
buildings constructed professionally, as a general rule from a combination 
of municipal and provincial government funds, the building of such 
premises by voluntary help seemed a discouraging job. On the other 
hand, when talking to people in many of the places we visited, I felt that 
there is a greater struggle to secure voluntary help for the activities con- 
ducted in the centres once completed, a feature of community life which 
I do not believe is so diffiéuit for us. 

Another aspect of the community use of a central building which 
greatly interested me was the village hall. We saw two such halls, one 
of these over twenty years old, and the other completed but not officially 
opened. I realised that there is a distinction between the community 
centre and the village hall, a difference in definition and of management. 
Although these halls were entirelysapart from a standpoint of appearance, 
it was very clear to me that a strong sense of compaunity spirit prevailed 
within them. There was a distinct atmosphere of pride and unity of 
purpose which seemed to me much more apparent than in other districts. 

Although I found many differences as compared to Ontario, in the 
methods of conducting activities as well as in the erection of buildings, 
there were two occasions in particular, on which I felt that England and 
Canada had, in one instance, a common concern, and in the other, a 
uniform approach to education. At Gloucester I was very interested to 
hear the rural officer for the Council of Social Service speaking of the 
problem of bringing the rural and the townspeople together. One point 
of view expressed was that the townspeople might be encouraged to live 
and pursue their leisure activities in the country areas, but it would seem 
that the prevailing attitude is the aim of the townsmen to civilise the ~ 
country dweller. Although this was not posed as a serious problem it 
nevertheless indicated that, in two countries of such disparity in size as 
England and Canada, it is one which does trouble the educationist and 
social worker. 

‘Then in Warwick, where we had an opportunity to see the County 
Library in operation, I was struck by the perfect parallel of method. 
FoR the kind of service offered to the County readers and to the schools, 
a ee geal system itself, it was entirely analagous; so much so, in 
ese have a strong suspicion that at one time, the Provincial Library 

» in Ontario at any rate, must have come to England to study 
the method. 

One would like, on an occasion like this to discuss other aspects of a 
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coach tour of this kind, the impressions cf Oxford and the industrial 
density of Slough, and many other observations, but these have a place of 
their own elsewhere. The outstanding reaction I have about the tour is 
that in this method, and through the excellent organisation of educational 
and social agencies which make it possible, lies the key to our under- 
standing of each other and the possibility of exchanging ideas so that we 
may all improve our ways of working to build the healthy community. 
ILYS BOOKER. 


LIBERTY IN ADULT EDUCATION 


A conference of Principals and staffs of European Folk High Schools, 
English Residential Colleges for Adults and other adult educators 
interested in the residential idea took place at Avoncroft College, Stoke 
Prior, from June 27th to July 4th, 1955. Representatives attended from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Austria ond England. t 

Professor R. D. Walle}, Professor of Adult Education at the University 
of Manchester, opened the conference with an address on the theme of the 
conference—Liberty in Adult Education, Professor Waller decribed free- 
dom as the alpha and omega of adult education—its origin, condition an 
Purpose. The purpose of adult education was the creation of free minds- 
Adult education cannot therefore be carried on under a despotism but 
only propaganda. Hitler destroyed the Folk High School tradition 1° 
Germany; Mussolini destroyed the People’s University in Italy. Cultura 
activities went on in both countries but any free criticism of society WS 
forbidden. i 

Mr G. H. L. Schouten, Director of the International Folk High Scao 
work in the Netherlands, described the Dutch Folk High Schools a 
intermediate between the Scandinavian schools and the English residenti 
colleges. They laid stress on education for citizenship and had a grea 


belief in the value of residence. They received considerable support from, 


set 2 F ts 
the State which inspected the work in order to ensure quality. State gran 


of minorities and also institutionalism—a gap between leaders an 
participants. Leaders should be objective, tolerant, ready to modi 
opinions in the face of evidence and willing to share responsibility. The 
task was to teach individuals to think for themselves. ‘ 
Dr. V. H. Péttler, Principal of the Volksbildungsheim, St. Mor 
Austria, who spoke in German, said that there was in Austria a divisio 
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between the educated and uneducated which it was the task of adult 
education to minimise. It was essential to start with people where they were 
and thus in rural areas to work fiom the culture of the soil to the culture 
of the soul. Originally adult education began in Austria after the first 
war but was overthrown by National Socialism. After the second war 
came the development of the idea of adult education as a training ground 
for democracy—a new conception for Austria. The movement aimed at 
the defence of individual personality, at respect for those with whom 
one disagrees, and at education for life rather than for knowledge. At 
present they were receiving very great help from the State with very little 
control. Unfortunately, now that Austria had recovered her independence, 
she would have to pay her own defence costs and might well have less 
to spend on adult educafio’. 

Mr. Helmer Ternblad, Rektor of Vasterhaninge Folkhogskola, 
Sweden, said there were 86 Folk High Schools in Sweden, nearly half 
Provided by County Councils, and the rest by various voluntary bodies. 
The Government granted financial support amounting to 4o per cent of 
total expenditure with very slight control which did not affect the prime 
ideas of the movement. The Fol High Schools must not be centres of 
propaganda, either religious or political. State inspection was carried out by 
a man who was at the same time Principal of a Folk High School. Weak- 
nesses in Sweden were a tendency to institutionalism and a tendency for 
teachers to gravitate towards the larger schools. Their strength was a 
complete absence of conflict with the Government. Many Governemnt 
officials, half the Members of Parliament and half the Members of the 
Cabinet had passed through the Folk High Schools. + 

Mr. I. J. Pitman, M.P. for Bath, deputizing for Mr. Denis Vosper, spoke 
on The Relationship between Purposive and Academic Education. He 
said that, except in the Grammar schools, there was in England a swing 
of the pendulum away from academic towards purposive education. 
Interest and achievement were closely connected and great progress was 
imade through achievement. Today the rhain field of recruitment for adult 
education was probably in the purposive field. In adult education we must 
gain the interest of people whose academic inclinations were very small. 
We should seek to develop skills associated with: 

(i) feeling—for example, art and music 
(ii) co-operation—for example, football, folk dancing and drama 
(iii) utility—for example, woodwork and cookery. 
_nterest must be aroused by a deliberate explanation of purpose and this 
1n turn can lead to academic interest. Mr. Pitman considered that adult 
education was ripe for a big surge forward in England. t 

Most of the proceedings were conducted in English but those who — 
wished to ask questions or make contributions were encouraged to use 
their own languages if they wished, and translation to and from French 
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and German was expertly provided by Miss L. S. Haynes, Assistant 
Secretary of the National Institute of Adult Education. 

Visits were made to Missenden Abbey, Bucks.; Ruskin College, Oxford; 
Westham House, Warwickshire; Fircroft College, Birmingham; Knuston 
Hall, Northants; and Wansfell College, Essex as well as to the 
Stratford Memorial Theatre, to Cambridge and to Worcester, Malvern, 
Hereford and the Welsh Marches. These visits supplemented for our 
Colleagues from overseas the picture gained in informal talks between 
sessions, on coaches and in the attractive rooms of Avoncroft College: 
Mr G. E. Gregg, Principal of the College, presided over the proceedings 
in the manner of a benevolently unobtrusive host and gave the meeting 
the happy atmosphere of a houseparty rather than an educational 
conference. i WILFRED DOWN. 


SCANDINAVIAN ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Unesco seminar on Scandinavian achievements in adult education, 
which was held during June, was an illstration of its own theme. Fr uitfu 
conference technique. even to turning most of the plenary sessions int 
useful ones, was a bortus not foreseen by the participants. The seminar 
lasted three weeks and began in Magleaas Folk High School in Denmar k, 
where the delegates, some forty from twelve North West European 
countries, heard and digested lectures on Scandinavia’s history, socia 
policy and education. 2 

After four days, three parties were formed, each to spend a week touring 
one of the host countries, where they met educationists and students; 
farmers and librarians in their residential schools, centres and homes, 2" 
where they experienced for themselves the geographical and economic 
setting of adult education in this region. For the final stage, at Romet!”™ 
Folk High School in Norway, the participants reunited for intense com- 
parative and critical discussions on the lessons of Phase I and tke 
observations of Phase II. 

Perhaps the most striking impression made on the delegates, only * 
minority of whom had visited Scandinavia before, was of adult education s 
relative popularity, due not to its being skilfully ‘put over’ but {o ga 
springing organically from the economic, social, political and religious 
life of the people. We are used to rooting a lesson or a syllabus in the 
actual experience and current interests, of students; the Scandinavians 
have enlarged this method macroscopically into a principle for | 
organisation of adult education as such. Their States—described as ; 
providers of the sufficient atmosphere’—give financial and administrativ? 
aid on the embracing maxim that all voluntary bodies—whatever theif 
colour or creed—are Responsible Bodies. 
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_ Except for the Lecturing Societies, the dominant forms of organisation 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden are all ones from which we can learn: 
the residential colleges which totajly separate education from social ambi- 
tion; the Study Circles which enable anyone, whatever his academic 


„aptitude, to join with others in a tutorless group for mutual improvement; 


or the Correspondence courses, catering not for individuals—stoical and 
Pertinacious or getting fatally behind with their instalments—but for 
groups of students supporting each other’s morale. 

When the Scandinavians visit England in 1956, they will find an 
Opposite but equally necessary achievement, the work of the Universities 
in adult education. This is the chief respect in which the Northern 
countries can learn from us: for fear of making it unpopular, they have 
not, on the whole, takentaeir popular education to the intellectual level 
of which it is obviously capable. { 

This regional seminar left the participants exhausted, not from the usual 
surfeit of obese phrases in smoky halls, but from the concentration of the 
travelling programme and the intensity of the discussions following it. 
Instead of producing resolutions and conclusions printed for all to see 
and for everyone to ignore, the delegates were subjected to an educational 
experience which it will take many months to assir4ilate, but which will 
perhaps act more efficiently in the end as a leaven. Certainly there can 
have been few international gatherings at which less energy was spent 
in cosmopolitan contretemps. There is often nothing like travel for 
narrowing the mind,- but the organising committee of this seminar, and 
its director Sven-Arne Stahre, the Swedish WEA’s Director of Studies, 
by getting men and women from different countries to react to the same 
phenomena, were able to loosen a host of active workers in adult education 
from their parochialism. BRIAN GROOMBRIDGE. 
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DAS SCHÖNE DEUTSCHLAND: Erster Teil 
W. E. ANDERSON, M.A., Lecturer in German, Bradford 


“This new course is shaped by a realistic insight into the needs 
in continuation schools, where tuition time 
tends to be reduced toa minimum. Part 1 contains 16 short 
lessons of concentrated grammar instruction, punctuated by 
four revision chapters, and progressing by steeply but skilfully 
graded stages to a point where, of the major items, only 
Passive and subjunctive constructions are still accuunted for. 

—Times Educational Supplement. 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF ADULT EDUCATION, William Harvey Memorial 

~ Lecture delivered under the auspices of the Old Fircrofters’ 

Association in Birmingham, March 24th, 1955, by Eric 
Ashby. 


The Harvey Memorial Lectures have had a distinguished list of 
lecturers. Seldom, however, can distinction and topicality have been com- 
bined so notably as in 1955, when the lecturer was Dr. Eric Ashby, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Belfast and lately Chairman of the now 
famous'Ashby Committzeron Adult Education. Topicality indeed could 
scarcely go further, for the lecture was given while the report of the 
Committee was still under consideration by the Minister of Education. 
Moreover, Dr. Ashby had recently given a series of talks for the Third 
Programme on universities which had aroused widespread interest for 
their liberal spirit and insight into problems. It was thus fair to hope that, 
in the circumstances, Dr. Ashby might have something of outstanding 
importance tò say on adult education in general ane on extra-mural work 
In particular. 

It cannot be said that these hopes have been fulfilled. True, the title 
chosen—'The Pathology of Adult Education’—gave warning that this 
Was not to be a balanced survey, like the Ashby Report itself. But the 
Scope is even narrower than the title suggests; it deals only with the two 
types of responsible body—the extra-mural departments of universities 


- and the WEA —omitting Local Education Authorities, the Ministry of 


Education, and indeed, adult students, who all make their own rich 
Contribution to the pathology of adult education. Nor is there anything 
yery scientific about it; it is largely an exposition of Dr. Ashby’s likes 
and dislikes—especially his dislikes. These last derive from a number 
of assumptions which are never adequately justified or explained—in 
short, the report has a pathology of its own which is the most interesting 
thing about it and upon which I propose to concentrate in this review. 
Dominant throughout is the prejudice in favour of something called 


‘The Voluntary Spirit’; to that all else must give way. This spirit is— , 


without explanation—identified with voluntary groups and associations. 
But surely the essence of voluntaryism is the right of the individual 
student to join or leave the class of his choice: Preserve that, and all is 
safe; lose it, and all is lost. The first concern of any responsible body is 
to provide and maintain the best possible programme of classes—with the 
help of voluntaryism where that will serve, without it where it will not. 

© put any consideration whatever above this programme of classes—as 
Dr. Ashby would have us do—is to betray the students, most of whom 
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care little for the declared objects of the yoluntary bodies and nothing 
for ‘The Spirit of Voluntaryism’.—(Only 41 per cent of the students in 
WEA classes are members of the WEA) but who care a great deal for 
the opportunity of study which the provision of a class affords. To, insist 
as Dr. Ashby does on the claims of groups rather than those of the 
individual is the way all tyrannies start, whether of the right or of the 
left, and ill accords with his view that to preserve the individuality of 
man is the new purpose of adult education. 

Then there is his bias against professionalism, which would have been 
remarkable in Lord Hawke. If the history of the Mechanics Institutes 
and te WEA proves anything it is on Dr. Ashby’s own showing—that 
voluntaryism is not enough. It may serve in the pioneer stages, but pro 
fessionalism must come in if progress is to bé maintained. Here the post 
of the Vice-Chancellor in a modern university is a good parallel. Certainly 
the voluntary bodies have no illusions as to the limits of voluntary efforts 
if the WEA had more funds an increase in the number of professiona 
tutors and organisers would be a first charge. It is not much good harking 
back to the ‘golden days’, when tutorial classes were taken by distinguishe 
university tutors. A handful of classts by a handful of distinguish® 
teachers, perhaps, butare there enough distinguished teachers for the 
2,000 tutorial and sessional courses today? Are there distinguished teachers 
for every internal university course? What most undergraduates ger 
throughout their university days—and what they have had since they 
were at a nursery school—is professionalised teaching at a high level a 
skill. Why should adult students expect to fare better, and why + 
amateurism so all important on this tiny sector of the Educational front’ 

If a personal note may be pardoned, the present reviewer is a little so} 
that Dr. Ashby is wrong on this point—last winter he taught extra-mut? 
classes as a professional which was, of course, Bad; during the summer 
has acquired amateur status, so that when he takes a class next yea" 
will be Good. It would have been interesting to try to sense the change g 

Then there is the old-tabu about the occupations of students, some 
which (miners, etc.) are Good, and other: Bad (curates, teachers, spinsters ; 
This caste system exists in the minds ef too many people, an HA 
bedevilled adult education far too long. Its only merit is that it ope” 
interesting lines of speculation. A way of esca presumably lies ope? a 
the Spinster—by marrying a Miner she can fea a Working cin 
Housewife. But what if, though of Working Class origin, she were ! 
marry a Curate? Would she not feel at the very altar the first tugs white 
would suck her into the vortex of gentility—this last a favourite phrase 
Dr. Ashby’s, whatever it may mean. a 

It is not surprising that he has very different attitudes to the two tYP fs 
of responsible body. The WEA is to have ‘sympathetic but drastic ued 
ment’—it must shake off its intellectual hypochondria, stop parading 
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f 7 : 
ne of fifty years ago, bury its dead, and rediscover a sense of purpose. 
ae if ae not, what then? Nothing, presumably; being a voluntary 
sie ae a the right to be energetic and enterprising; it equally has the 
poe e ethargic and dilatory’. It is to be offered in fact, the status 
acted Cow; it would do well to reflect that this brings dangers no 


less than privileges. 
The extramural departments, staffed by prof 


essionals, and often 


effici 

ane and confident are not calculated to engage Dr. Ashby’s sym- 

Ree ae Their besetting sin is ‘intellectual arrogance’; one is reminded 
e of the complaints often raised against those of the clergy unaccom- 


fag aing icnonghi to take religion seriously. 
5 says, ‘moral responsibility for adult education 
urse they do nothing Gë the kind. Their basis—to 


Gr. r A 
me ants Committee—is ‘that the extra-mural work of 
- re: S . 
garded as a service rendered for the convenience oi 


but r 
as a necessary and integral part of its activities’. 


‘They arrogate to themselves” 


in Britain.’ But of 
quote the University 
a university should 
f external bodies 
They try to fulfil this 


d 
uty as best they may; that they are not unsuccessful is suggested by 


recogniti i 7 
gnition, in the report of the Ashby Committee, 


ee ing enjoy the maim initiative in adult 
eae ge thought that for this they deserve prai 
Thee espe as its language is intemperate. 
aie ae several other features 0 } 
WEA pa pathologist has ever seen the patient. 
ce mended as a safeguard against the 
so much to create a climate of opinion w 


that they bear the 
education today. One 
se, not criticism in a 


f the Report which make one doubt 


It is odd to find the 


Welfare State, when it has 
hich has made the Welfare 


State ; 3 
possible. It is odd to find the influence of universities suspect as 


likel 
y to narrow the curriculum, and in particu 


of sci ae 
es oe when it is they—and not the ‘spirit of v 
lone so much in recent years to expand it, and 


; Frae of all is Dr. Ashby’s nightmare vision of 
Bn edd through the English countryside . . - dist 
ap ea: in the remotest dales of 

man who collects the rent. It would all be 


it is > i at 
Now’. It would indeed, but it is pretty far distant. On 


me aual departments in the country has 23 full- 
3 medet primary school—at work in a region 
ee a lions, and a programme of 400 classe: 
wille the worst danger of this dangerous century is 
RN ¥3 be staffed ona scale to function efficient 
thee $ n the meantime why should extra-mural 
eae ea through the countryside—heaven 
w a What does Dr. Ashby think they will do— 
the ell, it is all very sad. One really does wish D. 
talks on universities given by the Vice-Chance 


lar to inhibit the growth 


oluntaryism’—who 
above all in science. 
‘Directors deploying 
rict organisers calling 


Yorkshire with the regularity of 
so much more efficient than 


e of the largest 
time tutors—the sta 
with a population of 


s and 9,000 students in each 


that Adult Education 
y we can all sleep at 
directors not deploy 


knows, they are scanty 


spoil fox-hunting? 


r. Ashby would read 


llor of Belfast. Were 
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he to do so'ang to ask how the principles and ideals there set out might 
be applied, to extra-mural work, he would, I suggest, reach something 
very like the practice of those extra-mural departments of which he most 
strongly disapproves. DEN, 
This review—like Dr. Ashby’s lecture—has been largely critical, but 
it would be wrong to end on that note, We would all rather remember 
him for the help he and his Committee gave to adult education at 4 
critical moment, than for this rather unhappy little lecture, which can 
of itself only qualify for that most succinct and final of pathological reports 
—corruptio optimi pessima. D. R. DUDLEY. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION by .Roger Armfelt. (Cohen & 
West, 207 pp., 12s. 6d.) 


Z 
THE FORGE—THE HISTORY OF GOLDSMITHS’ CoLLEGE. Ed. Dorothy 
Dymond. (Methuen, 158 pp., 21s.) 


TRAINING IN HOME MANAGEMENT, by Margaret Weddell. (Routledge i 
Kegan Paul, 198 pp., 12s. 6d,) 

SELF PORTRAIT or YourH by G. W. Jordan and E. M. Fisher. (Hein 
mann, 176 pp., 12s. 6d.) 


Taken together these four books are a progression from the general 


to the particular. Mr. Armfelt has written an intelligible and student-useful 
account of English Education and if he or she is not in the foreground, 5 
person to be educated is at any rate assumed. It is no small feat to have 
_ 80t most things in, by mentiomat least, in 200 pp., but it inevitably means 
that this is a picture with little light and shade. : 
In The Forge the colours are stronger. Here is an institution that denict 
all the categories both in its history and in its current practice. A voluntary 4 
but secular foundation that is at the same time a constituent element s 
London University and.a LCC aided evening institution, is an anom y 
calculated to exasperate the constitutionally minded. The varied activitic® 
of Teacher Training, Art instruction and Adult Evening Classes, althoug’ 
conducted in an atmosphere of amity and mutual interest, do not hang 
together well enough to make a coherent book. It throws some revealing 
light on the shifts and changes of official policy in the last half-century 
but its warmest admirers will certainly be the old ‘Smiths to whom a; ie 
primarily, one supposes, addressed. A comparison with J. F. C. Harr iso? F 
recently published history of the Working Men’s. College brings out ie 
once the advantages of single authorship for such works, however ski 
and affectionate the editing of a composite volume may be. ds 
Training in Home Management is also in part a composite that fin i 
space for discussion of the work of voluntary bodies as well as of schoo! 


fg 


_A BRIEF ye ; 
EF TEXT ON astronomy, by Skilling and Richardso 
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re eel colleges. The single theme is a more effective connecting 
RR ee single institution and the theme itself is treated with a 
ine a neat that gives the whole book a quality all too rare 
ines ret specialised fields of educational writing. There is no danger 
aed merging the student’s personality in the minutiae of administra- 
r method although the requisite facts are succinctly and conveniently 


assembled. 
yi Mr. Jordan and Miss Fisher we reach the border lands—perhaps 
ands would be more expressive—of contemporary education, in 


which the individual adolescent is the central figure in a never wholly 


stabili 5 
abilised community. Here are the young people, the subjects of the 


ens skill and the administrator’s nice accounting, but 
ice ay ete OWes its existence as a Recreational Evening 
ee sa fa e andon County Council and also inhabits Westminster, 
The A Pi om Parliament and County Hall alike. 
TS RHA it is a of this account of many years work with young people 
Ea yn from full-time working experience. The authors are 
Eeoa 4 in from another world: they inhabit it and apparently intend 
the sad atte so. They accept the lives of their members as they are, 
he ele tk parts no less than the gaiety aud the exuberance. 
eevee cae they have a lead to offer to all who are concerned with the 
to be bo A E of our present secondary education and it is very much 
A Hite aa this'book will find its way into both education offices 
other Rae eges The problems of adolescent development, like most 
any entre problems would, of course, be easier to solve if we had 
AU or producing people, like the authors, whose charity 
ts as their illusions decline. EMH, | 


Thy 
E LAWS or nature, by R. E. Peierls. (George Allen & Unwin, 21s.) 


F 
RONTIERS oF astronomy, by Fred Hoyle. (Heinemann, 258.) 

n. (Henry 
Holt & Co., published in Great Britain by Chapman & Hall, 
32s.) é 
eg Se aon, feature of these three books is 
y aS to present the subject matter in a way w 
made of Mee have little or no previous knowledge of science. Much is 
Used with is point in the publishers’ blurbs—the word ‘popular’ being 
Bresiinatt some monotony in the blurb for Frontiers of Astronomy, 
des Fot te to attract readers who know but little science. This word 
DOS elp in persuading scientists to undertake the sort of book which 

uch needed for adult classes. It is widely taken to indicate some- 


i a 


that their authors are 
hich can be understood 
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thing a little shoddy, superficial and not worthy of academic attention- 
Some science writing is bound to be in this class but there is danger of 
books being condemned unread becavse of this label and, even more 
important, the task of writing avoided because of the stigma. The best 
books of this type demand as much of the reader as do the best’ general 
books in other subjects. In the scientific education of the layman much 
depends on a clear understanding of what it is hoped to achieve. A worthy 
aim would appear to be some understanding of science, a matter which 
involves the acquisition of a selection of the essential raw materials of 
science—facts; facts cannot be selected without a clear view of the purpose 


` ió, which they are to be used. 


Professor Peierls believes that some understanding of science is best 
achieved through the study of established priticiples. He hopes that ‘The 
Laws of Nature’ will ‘show some readers who have never been introduced 
to science a little of the aims, the methods and the conclusions of the 
scientist’. He feels that, if an attempt is made to introduce the humanist 
to science through the history or philosophy of science, this is bound to 
fail through lack of understanding of these principles. Examples cou“ 
be given from experience in adult education which would support this 
view. In this book he selects and seeks to explain the most important 
findings in physics. This is surely very relevant to our present needs- 
Courses in physics, except for trained or partly trained physicists are very 
few, and a guide to what can and should be done is welcome. The Laws 
of Nature should prove a fruitful source of ideas of approach for any uia 
contemplating conducting a course in physics and his students shou’ 
find a study of the book most rewarding. It is not, nor could it be, 4° 
casy book; each page required close attention and often help from a tutor 
It has the important advantage of being meaningful as a whole and gains 
much from being written with an express and limited purpose. ee 

Frontiers of Astronomy, dealing with the growing points of a subjer 
which can appeal strongly to the imagination, is easier to read. Mr Hoyle 5 
gift for clear exposition-carries the reader with him—at times rathe? 
breathlessly. He tells us that the main theme of the book is ‘to write 
coincidence and chance out of the play’. In astronomy there is still mor’ 
speculation and hypothesis than established principle. The danger © p 
book such as this, when considered as a contribution to scientific educatio”? 
is that the reader may accept hypothesis as fact, or indulge in unfounde 
preference for ideas. Fortunately Mr Hoyle does not neglect the bac 
ground; he pauses often and successfully to inform, as in the chapi nee 
describing the four revolutions in physics and the applications of physic’ 
Again it seems that the value of this exciting book would be enhance } 
a tutor could guide and discuss with the reader. The book should not be 
confined to the reading list for courses in Astronomy; it could well fn 
a place in a variety of courses in physical science. 


/ 
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Compared with the other books 4 Brief Text on Astronomy seems 
solid and uninspiring. Packed with facts and written in a staccato style 
‘itis doubtful whether it will appeal to the adult student. Writing science 
for those.vzho do not intend to practise as scientists demands an approach 
Which is ‘very different from that of the traditional textbook. The great 
heed is for more books written by scientists who are prepared to take 
the ver y considerable trouble to follow Professor Peierls and Mr Hoyle in 
undertaking the special task of explaining their aims, methods and 
conclusions in language comprehensible to laymen. D.V. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


The following are recent titles in two well-known series of publications 
and a few incidentals likely to be of interest to adult students: 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN BRITAIN, by G. A. Campbell. -®© 

THE arazs, by Edward Atiyah. ; 

PRELUDE To MATHEMATICS, by W. W. Sawyer. 

ROBERT FROST, Self-selected Poems (The Pen. guin Poets). 

DANTE, THE DIVINE COMEDY. 11 PURGATORY. Translated by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. (Penguin Books—Prices 2s. 6d.—3s. 6d.) 


ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE BRITISH FLORA, by J. R. Matthews. 

THE LAW oF civil inyurtEs, by Hamish R. Gray. 

PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW, by J. 4. C. Thomas. (Hute! 
: sity Library, 8s. 6d.) 


hinson’s Uni- 


o SICKERT World’s Masters—New Series. : 
ReMBranpr Editor: Anthony Bertram. (The Studio Ltd. 3s. od.) 
ENGLISH RADICALISM 1762-1785, by S. 


Maccoby. (George Allen & Unwin 
45s.) 


LORENZO DEI MEDICI AND RENAISSANCE ITALY, by C. M. Ady. (Teach 
Yourself History—English Universities Press, 7s- 6d.) 


SIX MEDIAEVAL MEN AND WOMEN, by H. S. Bennett. (Cambridge University 
Press, 158.) 


PRINTING FOR PLEASURE, by John Ryder. (Phoenix House Ltd., 9s. 6d.) 


i 


yj 
PAMPHLETS AOND:REPORTS 


To all those who know that their pamphlet or report is just as important 
as those here mentioned, we can only say ‘next quarter’ or ‘next year, 
First, three Annual Reports: those of the NATIONAL FEDERwÌION OF 
WOMEN’S INSTITUTES and of the NATIONAL UNION OF TOWNSWOMEN’S GUILDS 
for 1954 because they are full of evidence of vitality and good work done, 
and remain a standing challenge to superior males. And as evidence 2e 
men and women do serye good ends in harmony, the Year Book 1955 9 
( the LYMINGTON COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION—readable, reliable and realistic, 
attrantive to local advertisers and daring enough to retail at gd. per copy- 


HOUSE, GALAsHIELs; Making Music, also three times a year (5s. annually 
from RURAL MUSIC SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, LITTLE BENSLOW HILLS, HITCHIN); 
still the most attractively produced journal of its kind and surely indispen- 
sable to everyone concerned with spreading the practice and enjoyment 0 
music; Oversea Education (HMSO “for the Colonial Office, quarterly Bs: 
per annum) is always sensible and the April 1955 issue is notable for the 
contributions, following the Unesco General Conference at Montevideo, 
by the Journal’s editor, Mr W. E. F. Ward: the most sensible writing 
about Unesco that we have seen. 

And Foreman, a journal new to us, although this is the third issue, a2 
imaginative production of the INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SOCIETY, 48 Bryanston 
Square, W.r (2s.), ‘devoted to improving the man and the job’ and a 
lated to help* discussion in industrial relations courses, even if it is 10 
Precisely intended for that purpose. A 

Co-operative College Papers No. 2—C o-operative Democracy by`J. ts 
Banks and G. N. Ostergaard is well worth its price of rs., both for 1 t 
subject matter and as ap. example of applied sociological research. 
can be obtained from STAMFORD HALL, LOUGHBOROUGH. igi’ 

Finally, a selection from the American post-bag: The Annual Report 
1953-54 of The Fund for Adult Education with its picture, incredible to 

e British eye, of very large sums of money to irrigate the droughty places 
of adult education; and from the center FOR THE STUDY OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION FOR ADULTS, 940 E. 58TH STREET, CHICAGO, 37, one of the bene 
ficiaries of the Fund, further copies of Notes and Essays (Nos. ro and ae) 
The Center’s productions are increasingly useful and challenging and i 
is worthwhile being on their mailing list. 

As a final extra, a reminder that these and many more are available for 
reference at 35 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1z, and can be borrowe 
if, as we frequently do, we have duplicates. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
r A y g 
ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 
activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 
» matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 
S kLaucation. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles 


appearing in.the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER fi 


N the incessant debate about ends and means in education and 
the translation of that debate into workable priorities and practice, 
_ Certain issues are crystallising at the present time. A school build- 
` 108 programme to cope with the bulge to the end of secondary school 
life and to remedy the worst offences against modern standards is 
now taken for granted. Three issues on which interest and pressure 
are converging are: reduction in the size of classes: particularly for 
infants, extended teacher training and provision for county colleges. 
© one expects any of these developments to occur over-nigi.* but 
they are now on this side of the horizon of expectations rather than on 
the other, 3 
None of them is unimportant for adult education: so long as there 
are obvious insufficiences in the education of children, adult educa- 
ton will be unduly’ concerned with repairs and renovations rather 
than with a special contribution to the creative instincts and maturing 
experience of adult people. Clearly, however, the increasingly insistent 
demand for something to be done soon about ‘County Colleges’ comes 
pear est to our own pre-occupations, and it may be worth examining 
the issue more closely. = 
* Sasi * * * f 
Tn our last issue, the Enquiry Committee that produced Liberal 
ducation in a Technical Age was taken to task by Mr W. D. 
e itchie for failing to make a clear enough distinction between 
dolescent’ and ‘Adult’ needs, and for displaying inadequate 
enthusiasm for the early development of Coûnty Colleges. My recol- 
ection is that the Committee was probably more agreed on the need 
Or action on the lines Mr Ritchie indicated than on any other issue— 
$o much so, indeed, that in its report it may have taken the matter 
too much for granted. 
It is quite certain that in discussion of the R 
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Conference, delegates reinforcd1 Mr Ritchie’s views in almost 
peremptory terms. Now we have the long-awaited report from the 
working-parties set up in 1952 by King George’s Jubilee Trust* with 


€ same insistence on the need ‘to increase provision for e, further ` 


education of boys and girls between the ages of 15 and*18 by the 
introduction of county colleges where appropriate’. i 

There has recently been a hint in the Minister’s speeches that 
raising the school-leaving age to 16 might take priority over the 
establishment of County Colleges. If that is at all the oficiat views 
it is pretty clearly at variance with a widespread opinion elsewhere— 
accepting, as in practical terms we must, that we cannot have both at 
once! 2» 

* * * * * 
, 

But having got so far, what do we mean by ‘County Colleges ? 
Are we envisaging a new building programme to house up to halfa 
million young people each day in specially constructed buildin 
On anything like the scale of Provision envisaged ten years ago, th© 
capital cost of such a programme might be in excess of £200,000,000; 
This is not perhaps impossible or indeed unreasonable over a pers 
of'years, but it is not a serious proposition if we are looking for E 
appointed day for compulsory continued education not later than t 
early 1960’s. Even given buildings and the twenty-five thon 
requisite teachers, how do we propose to employ them? Is the mo! 3 
to be found in the Ministry’s ten year old pamphlet? In the secondary 
modern, or secondary technical school? In works schools and si aa 
trial training? In experience gathered from voluntary day-re ae 
classes often inextricably entwined with the work of major cae 
colleges? In residential courses for young workers? In wate 
evening institutes as they exist in the North-West or cee in in 
institutes trying to find a starting point with the ‘anclubbable 
Central London? 


* * * * * fie 
ĮI ask none of these questions from lack of conviction abo a 
importance of action. I ask them in the hope that we shall, wit a 
more ado, formulate in sharp terms the much longer and =e Fi 
formidable list of questions which have to be answered before We 5 
use the rising tide of concern to generate the necessary power to 
the administrative machine. 


ound! 
* Citizens of Tomorrow. Published by Odham’s Press, on behalf of the C 
of King George’s Jubilee Trust (3s.). 
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My own ‘contacts and discussioné/lead me to believe that we should 
beware of the term “County College’ except as a convenient short- 
hand to describe the need forscontinuing educational experience 
between Ane minimum age of school leaving and the onset of adult 
*esponsibitities which, for many boys at least, begin with call-up for 
national service, While we have been talking, much has been happen- 
ing. The most vigorous and alert young people are, as always, already 
continuing their education and training—in sixth forms and full- 
tme further education, but also in evening classes, apprentice training 
and by correspondence. A College of Further Education here and a 

ommunity College, there: a secondary modern school with an FE 
ing or a Works Trainiig Centre—any or all of these may offer 
guidance on the varying provision which, imaginatively guided and 
aided, could be welded into a national provision for continued educa- 
ton sooner than most of us dare to hope. 
What, it may be asked, has this to do with ‘Adv!: Education’? 
here are, I think, two answers of importance: first, that adolescent 
education must look forward to adult life and not backward to the 
school; and secondly, that the traditional concern of adult education 
with values rather than with certificates has led to concepts and 
methods of teaching which are wholly relevant to the County College 
Stage. When we have examined all that is examinable and certified 
all that is certifiable in relation to working life, all young people still’ 
„Deed help and guidance in the exercise of the choices which are thrust 
"Pon them and to fulfil the functions of their common humanity. The 
intricacies of Preliminary Craft, Preliminary Technical and Pre- 
iminary National Certificate Courses discussed in a most successful 
‘ancashire week-end course for Evening Institúte Principals, recently, 
Spot-lighted the inadequacy of syllabus-bound instruction for young 
People who have already been subjected to a double or perhaps triple 
academic screening. But the fact also emerged that English can be 
taught in ways capable of capturing imagination: that young people 
who will never obtain a certificate worth the administrative trouble 
of its award can be helped to take pride in their job. ah 

The Standing of the King George Jubilee Trust and of the indi- 
vidual members of its working parties, guarantee serious considera- 
Hon of its recommendations in principle. The task now is to collate 

€ relevant experience that will make possible the translation of 
Principles into practice with the least possible delay. Í 
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THOMAS JONES 
Aw Education was a major interest in the rich dife of Dr 


Thomas Jones. It stemmed from his Nonconformity. He was 
brought up in a prosperous industrial district where the 
Nonconformist churches in particular were centres of cultural 
activity. There he learned to appreciate the great theological disputa- 
- tions; he listened to fine sermons and he himself at one stage intendet 
to prepare himself for the Christian ministry. In the course of his 
University education at Aberystwyth, Glasgow and London, his 
interests broadened in more senses than one. In particular he felt 
the need for expanding the range of influence, not only of the 
churches, but of the universities and trade unions, and he conceive 
of adult education as the means to enable them to achieve greater 
relevance in the: social life of the times. He told the Rhymney 
miners, whiss he addressed in 1904, that they should put their 
emphasis not only on wages, but on character and education; © 
urged ‘them to persuade the University College in Cardiff to cA 
operate with the local authority in establishing six centres of adu e 
education in their valley. In 1909 he spoke to the Quarrymen’s Union 
of North Wales at their May Day celebrations and urged them t°. 
ask the University College in Bangor to undertake the kind of enter 
prise that had sent R. H. Tawney to Wrexhani in 1908. The quarry- 
men responded more effectively than the miners, because in ee 
J. F. Rees—now Sir Frederick—was sent by Bangor to Blaenal 
Ffestiniog to conduct the first tutorial class, In the same yea" d 
became the Treasurer of the WEA in Wales, for he had alrea oh 
left University teaching for the Civil Service and was the Secreta: Y 
of the Welsh National Insurance Commission, kter to become * G 
Welsh Board of Health. 
After'his translation to the Cabinet Office in London Dr Thomas 
Jones kept in touch with Welsh affairs and, when the Royal Co” 
mission on University Education in Wales reported, in 1918, and 3 
honourable position was accorded to a recommendation favours 
the establishment of a University Extension Board, with Extra- oe 
Departments in the University Colleges of the University of We 
that fact was not unconnected with the personal influence whic 
Tom Jones brought to bear upon his friend, Lord Haldane.  _ 6 
In 1926, when he was more than normally preoccupied with affa 
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of State, Tom Jones could forget the troubles of the General Strike 
to buy a house in North Wales for the purposes of a residential 
college for adult education—this is now Coleg Harlech, and until 
1946 he was its dynamic Chairman; at the time of his death he was 
its President. He found it a private house and left it an impressive 
Institution with additions of dormitories, dining rooms, a fine library 
and a Warden’s residence. Without his vision and drive these could 
not have been achieved. 

In the ’30s he was heavily preoccupied with the affairs of the 
Distressed Areas, particularly in South Wales, although he was, far 
from unmindful of the plight of the North East of England and 
Southern Scotland. Today there are several educational settlements 
and many community centres in these parts. Those in South Wales 
Owe a direct debt to him. He found time to assist them in the collec- 
ton of funds and in the appointment of staff, and visited them with 

is refreshing presence many times in the course of those difficult 
years, 

_ When war broke out, Tom Jones was the key man 1i the estab- 
lishment of CEMA, now the Arts Council, a fact which has been 
8enerously acknowledged in The Times by Sir William Emrys 
Williams, Director General of the Council, whom he assisted in 
many of his enterprises when Sir Emrys was Secretary of the British 
Institute of Adult Education. , 

here are few leaders of Adult Education with such a creative 
record. One reason for it, perhaps, was that he attended few confer- 
ences, He was not a stickler for procedures. His technique was to 
See a need, gather the right people around him, take the measure 
of the problem, see that the resources were forthcoming, bring con- 
Centrated influence upon the centres of power, and act? He was thus 
able to achievesmuch in a short time. He believed that the whole 
Process of intricate consultations with which administrative pro- 
cedures are encompassed stifled the creative act; he preferred to 
Present faits accomplis and to leave it to others to find ways and 
means of assimilating the new creations into the old order. 

Tt is hardly necessary to add that ‘T-.J.’, as he was affectionately 

nown, was a man of wide culture and extraordinary charm, and 


a good man. : 
B. B., THOMAS. 


- ADULT EDUCATION ACCORDING TO 


WOMEN: 
AN INTIMATE. HISTORY 


by E. Malcolm Forth p 
lately Principal of Stoke Newington Women’s Institute 


Some of us, who have been at this work for nearly half-a-centur Y» 
look at the latest poster—THE LONDONER’S OPP OR- 
TUNITY—and think back over the history of this distinctive feature 
of London life. . 

The County of London education authority is proud of its further 
education organisation, which it believes to be unique, but it is doubt 
ful if, even now, with so much publicity, the Londoners themselves 
fully realise the extent and scope of their opportunity. 4 fits 

Even some of the people engaged in this work know little © aa 
history. The good inspectress who asked me, in connection wit i | 
“general inspection’ of my institute in Stoke Newington, to Mee | 
history, thought that evening institutes dated only from 1913- p o 
although she had herself been a Principal. The institutes wa 
reorganised in that year, it is true, but their beginnings were 
older. A 
T speak now of the humbler (although I don’t like the adjective D) 
types of institutes, those with the lowest fees, the men’s institutes, ; 
women’s institutes, sand the recreational institutes. Before 5 
re-organisation these were all called ‘general’, and admitted 
sexes. One or two ‘general’ institutes still remain in the County- com 

‘Technicals,’ literary institutes, art schools, and colleges © eesi 


I T is the winter season, and the evening classes have recommenced- 


merce belong to a somewhat higher category, and charge higher i ee 

My interest is chiefly in the women’s institutes, which me that 
days include quite a number of men in their classes. I have hear how 
the men’s institutes also admit a few women to their classes, but © 
many, I would not like to conjecture! 

“Your log-book will help you,’ the inspectress had sai 
were planning this history of my institute, and was very 
when I answered that ‘Yes! the first entry was made in 1885! 
fat, old-fashioned-looking books are, or were, part of the eae ibe ; 
of every institute, and could, if examined, reveal some inter ao. | 


d, whet we 
urpris® 
> These 


p ment $ 
d 


i : ‘ py ad o 
details. As in the log-book of a ship, the ‘captain’, the hea 
institute, was supposed to record any outstanding events- 
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Members of the public.still insist on calling their-institutes ‘night 
schools’, and the idea still prevails in a few minds that they are for 
` young people only. It is true that they began for young people only, 
as.this-history will presently reveal, but today the student population 
»4S mainly adult. There is no age limit between that of school-leaving 
and that of ninety or upwards! In my own institute an old gentleman 
of eighty-six attended the old-time dancing class, and we had students 
Over eighty in the dressmaking classes. 

During the war I had a senior women’s afternoon branch, attended 
by women of any age from thirty to seventy. I remember that one 
gallant creature of sixty-three broke her collar-bone while amusing 
herself on the balancir:g forms, which she should not have been doing 
without her instructress. When I visited her in hospital she was, 
although unable to use her arms, demonstrating to her fellow patients 
keep-fit movements with her legs. Her collar-bone took some time 
z set satisfactorily, but eight weeks or so later, when visiting the 
senior women’s swimming class at Hackney Baths, whom should I 
a the water but this student! ` i 

What,’ I said, ‘are you doing there, Hannah Bruin?’ 

_ Oh! she gaily replied, ‘I was discharged from hospital this morn- 
ing. I can’t lift my arm above the shoulder, but I can do the swimming 
strokes. So I thought I’d come to class, and have a swim!’ Several of 
these students learned to dive, and to dive well, when they were 
Over sixty, 

How, then, did this movement for popular adult education begin? 
We should remember the School Board for London with kindness, 
As the Chinese say, whenever we sce the initials of its name on some of 
the old school buildings remaining to us. 

The original members of the Board appear to 
main, public-spirited citizens, God-fearing people 
Rot then out of fashion) inspired by Victorian p 
Portrait of their first chairman, Lord Lawrence, shows a fine hand- 
Some Victorian head, somewhat long-haired, in the fashion of those 

ays, and looking out upon the world with intense keen eyes. He 
ad been Viceroy of India, and was a man of high character and 
Steat administrative ability. t 

The Board seem to have somewhat over-estimated the thirst for 
carning in the young when they planned the first evening continua- 
ton schools in 1872. The mistake had been made, by the Education 
Code of that year, of specifying the age of eighteen years as the 


have been, in the 
(the adjective was 
hilanthropy. The 
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maximum for ddmission to either day or evening schools. Tewas E 
as it is now, and as we have found it in the years between— release 
from school at whatever age was lawful (in those days thirteen year s) 
young people had no immediate desire for further learning and DA 
necessary discipline. It is after the age of eighteen that the wish 
more knowledge is felt and manifests itself. So the evening schools» 
when a roll of 40, with a minimum attendance of 20, was neces 
for survival, petered out for lack of sufficient attendance, and 5 
1875 they ceased to exist. i 
Only for a time, however, for in 1882, probably as a result of t 
Board’s work in the day-schools, there were several thousand yov 
people in London who were beginning to feél that they wante 
know and learn more. d 
So in 1882 the Evening Continuation Schools were re-opened, ne 
in that year about 9,000 students were enrolled. The subjects ™ 
studied were the same as those taught in the day-schools, and alee B E 
classes in modern languages and science were also to be found, t f 
subjects were considered adventurous, and the School Board we 
take no responsibility for them. ork 
For people who had been working all day—and the hours ofw 
were longer in those days than they are now—this curriculum 5 
dull and uninspiring, and the evening schools showed SER 
petering out again, until in 1885, the Recreative Evening Se tion 
Association came to the rescue. The members of this Assoc et 
realised that a little brightness, a lighter touch, was needed to 3 i 
workers to educative efforts at the end of the day, especially “Fane 
rather drab surroundings which were developing in London hy the 
suburbs. To the three R’s, were added, still without expense ood 
Board, classes in musical drill, vocal music, lantern lectures, Y 
carving, clay modelling and cookery. Yes! cookery Was cons! 
a recreational subject! k eative 
This gave a new impetus to the evening classes, and this E Y 
atmosphere has continued to be necessary in our nona oiia eal 
institutes to this day. Students who come into our men S$ and w in @ 
‘institutes, desire to learh, but they want to learn as a recreati ait 
friendly atmosphere, as a relief and solace after their day ` chaps 
Many people, young and not-so-young, who have come, P stels 
from outside London to work, live alone in lodgings, OF as leas 
and they welcome the company, the friendliness, the busy P 


i ing institute. 
of working among fellow students in an evening institut 


fi 
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i 
Now let us return tomy lox-book, that of Stóke Newington — 
Women’s Evening Institute, in which the first entry was made on 
the founding of this evening school in 1885, since when its history 
has continued without a break, and is still being added to in this year 


sof grace, “1955. We have here a complete picture of the development 
of a women’s institute, London variety. 


Stoke Newington was then very different from what it is now. My 
canteen attendant, who was over seventy, and was born there, told 
me that she remembered ladies in their carriages shopping in Stoke 
Newington Church Street. This old street was then the pleasant, 
curving, countrified 18th century thoroughfare which it is not today, 
although traces of those fore gracious times can still be discerned by 
those who know how to look. A row of Queen Anne houses occupied 
the site of the present Town Hall, and are still regretted by older 
residents, although said by others to have been in a decrepit state 
and due for destruction. The Lord Mayor of London lived in 
Woodberry Down, and an old shoemaker, who had a shop in Church 
Street when he was younger, often told me how he could hear the 
tinkle of harness in the mornings, when the coachmen were busy in 
the stables-of the local private houses. In those days open country 
Was only a little way beyond the top of Stamford Hill. i 

When I arrived in Stoke Newington in 1940, to take up my duties 
as Principal of the Women’s Institute, I was not very pleased with 
the gencral appearance of my surroundings, but I had my interest 
Stimulated, and later felt it sustained, by the remarks of a lady of 
cighty whom-I met in Cornwall. ‘Oh! Stoke Newington used to be 


lovely!’ she said, ‘I was born and brought up in Farleigh Road. Have 


You not seen the old village church and the mansion just behind it? 
It is true. The ghost of the village is still there, and during the a 
War, in my work with Town Hall, Church, and local residents, I x 
that something of the village spirit still remained to be our SEE 
and support: this will be found to be true, I think, of some of the 
Other villages now absorbed by London town. 3 
The first entry in the log-book is made in the delicate, reg 
andwriting of the eighteen-eighties, most čarefully. I never De a 
at it without imagining the lady in her bustled gown writing it: $. 
Oped she was fashionable enough to wear a bustle. k 
It is dated October 2nd, 1885, and records that ‘High Street 
“vening Classes opened on Monday, September th 
Pal teacher is Mary J. Wilkes, and the assistant Mi 


e 28th. The princi- 
rs. Annie Worth. 
y 


` 
` 
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The average for the week has been 41. The Clerk of the Evening 
Classes was present on Monday evening. A requisition for 30 pupils 
was received on Friday, September the 25th.’ On October gth we 
read that the average for that week was 45, and that the pupils were 
orderly and industrious. On October 23rd a record of sorrow (on the 
very first page of the book!) is made. The Assistant, Mrs Worth, 
lost her little son and was absent. 

On October 16th, French was added to the curriculum. It was taught 
by a Mrs Palmer. No other subjects are mentioned. It is only farther 
on in the log-book that we discover that the subjects taught were 
‘Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English, French, and Musical Drill. 
The ‘scholars’ or ‘pupils’ are mentioned throighout in a strangely 
objective way. They have no human faces. They are well-behave 
material for teaching. We are not even told what age and sex they 
are—and we feel very definitely that they belong to the ‘lower orders 

On the title page of the log-book is inscribed ‘High Street Evening 
School, Stoke Newington, F. Department’, and we deduce that 
stands for‘ female. We also imagine that they are young people who, 
having left school at an earlier age than now, need the benefits ° 
further education, thus provided for them by the School Board for 
London. Sometimes we hear of the ‘classes’, and the Responsible 
Teacher apparently marks the registers herself, for we read that 1? 
her absence they are marked by Mrs Worth. Then comes an enny 
which speaks of an increase of staff, and of Standard III under Mis 
Swift, and Standards IV and V under Miss Wilkin. The reader W! 
note how the day-school pattern is closely followed. ae 

This first Session 1885/86 pursues its satisfactory way. On Ds ¥ 
ber 4th the attendance is poor. Then on the 18th the classes are clos i 
for three weeks Christraas vacation. They are reopened on J at 
11th, but the attendance continues very low, owing to the bad T 
of the roads, which reminds us that in those days the server As 
crossing-sweepers were necessary to sweep passages for pedestri red 
to cross without wading through the thick greasy mud which cov® 
the roads in wet weather. en 

Occasionally the classes had visitors, local ladies and Senie mia 
with the right to come in to ‘test’ (fearsome thought!) and initia don 
registers. “Messers’ Pither and Elger come`on February 100 ae dy 
the previous Wednesday the classes had been ee the 
because of an anticipated riot in the neighbourhood. Of wha 
riot was to have been about, there is no hint at all. 
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Then someone thinks „of a little pleasure for these anonymous 
Pupils. A Mr Samuels arranges for their attendance at a concert on 
arch roth. This is ‘in connection with the recreative classes’, what- 
ever these may have been, and itis held in the old Abney Chapel Hall. 
„The Clewk of the Evening Classes, Dr Robert Cooke, hopes that it 
will be counted and registered as a class attendance. 
The first Session of the school’s existence draws to a successful 
close, for it finishes with an examination and a satisfactory report 
ront Her Majesty’s Inspectors, who say that ‘this evening school is 
well taught, and the scholars have passed a satisfactory examination’. 
uring the rest of the eighteen-eighties session follows successful 
session, s TA i 
Thick fogs trouble them, and affect the attendance, even as they 
° 1n our own day, but more so in those more smoky times. In 1888 
they have a whole weck of fog, and on one night have to close. This 
my Teminded me that iù my own time as Principal, I had the same 
“Xperience, some time in the nineteen-forties, when I had ‘to spend 
€ night at the Institute, sleeping on the First Aid stretché:, 
The log-book continues to record satisfactory reports, and that for 
1889 is proudly signed by their great friend Dr Robert Cooke, Clerk 
Gs the Evening Classes, for it says that ‘the teachers manage the girls 
with much skill, and the Musical Drill is very interesting and 
1 Pleasing’, At last we are told that the students are Girls! 
; In 1889 they lose Dr Cooke, and when his name disappears from 
© pages of the book we feel a distinct sense of loss, for with his 
Sympathetic and careful watching of the early growth of the classes, 
€/has become a familiar friend, 
hen we get to the ‘nineties’, and it is amusing to, note that the 
*putation attributed to this decade for gaicty and aestheticism is 
retlected even ih the old log-book, for the time-table is disturbed and 
arranged quite a number of times to allow for lantern lectures on 
tl “nice, Florence, and Switzerland, given by Miss Gregory who at 
ae end of the Session get a vote of thanks. They sing, they study 
tany, and they have a School Board Fête at the Crystal Palace. 
n epidemic of influenza bothers them. 
is Fi isa man who teaches them musical drill, quite contrary to what 
Ought suitable in our own day. ; i 
ren o „ĉttendance increases in the early nineties, but only slow y; 
“maining for some time round about 100. The most remarkable 
Rote in our record at this time is the appearance of the name of the 
4 
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Rev. Stewart Meadlam. He comes for the first time on November 2nd, 
1891, and sees a display of Musical Drill by the girls, “in which’, the 
book says, ‘Mr Headlam was very delighted.’ He comes again within 
a week, and thereafter is a frequent visitor. . $ 

How much the Evening Institutes owe to this grand personality 
we cannot estimate. I can see him still, with his handsome old face, 
his white hair, worn rather long in the Victorian style, and wearing 
his black velvet jacket, sitting a little apart at a committee room 
table in County Hall, his tea tray beside him. eh, i 

In 1893 a more acrid note creeps into the record, for Her Majesty $ 
Inspectors are not so easily pleased, and commence to find fault. On 
complains that ‘the last year’s report has not been entered in t F 
book’, and also criticises the marking of the registers. The instruction 
has been only fairly satisfactory, the presentation of the subia 
too experimental, and the knowledge of English is of meagre qua A 
Cookery is disallowed under some article in the Education Code, 
later is restored to the curriculum. a 

Fortvhately they have a little light relief, for presently the a 
Stewart Headlam appears again, and presents a prize for shortha 
to Ada Moore—the first time a student is mentioned by name. ML 

Their troubles are not, however, over, for a Mr Grindrod, H- sec 
(Assistant), comes along and lives up to his name, for he is very Se tat 
and critical because the responsible Teacher is not always prese? ed 
the Vocal Music class, as his predecessor had strongly recomme 
that she should be. This is too much for the responsible 
now Mrs Davy, and she writes to the school managers tO Pydents 
Then a student has to be expelled —‘Olive Penny, one of the $ fs the 
expelled for misbehaviour, constantly turning out the gas © 
stairs and rudeness to, her teacher’. 

More light relief comes to them with Queen Viccoria’s it. 
Jubilee on June 23rd, 1897, for they have a holiday to celebrate 2r 
the nineteenth century draws successfully, as far as this small ev oes 
school is concerned, to its close. The roll is 350, and ‘the wor 
steadily on’. > E ion 

The: first of the three wars, which were to pass over this educt fect 
movement without destroying it, now comes upon them. ki ng? 
the numbers somewhat on one occasion, when students Ms f the 
the City are unable to get home early because of a processio 
City Imperial Volunteers. ' Rens! wat! 

They have many visitors, including constantly the Rev- X 
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Headlam. New classes are opened for Home Nursing and Swimming, 
and Cookery becomes more popular. In 1902 an outbreak of small- 


Pox in the neighbourhood depletes the attendance, and in this same 


year the deferred coronation of? King Edward VII deprives them of a 


holiday, which they get, however, later. The ‘pupils’, one is glad to 


see, have now grown in dignity, for they have become ‘students’, 
are alluded to as such, and are called ‘Miss’. 

The system of the payment of instrucfars appears to be much as 
ROWN except that people have to wait as much as eight weeks for their 
salaries. But nothing is said about this in the log-book ! 

The record becomes more and more animated. Then, on December 
24th, 1903, there is a-vefy interesting entry. In Enrolments Week, 
September 21st to 24th, 1903, 137 students are enrolled, mostly adults. 
In this Same Session, on May gth, 1904, there is another interesting 
and ¢poch-making entry—‘received rubber stamp, London County 

Cuncil’. A new era has begun. 

In Session 1905/06 the grant was £91 10s. od., and 119 students, 
ran Paying a fee of 1s., enrolled in the next enrolmégt week, 
September 1906. 

Y 1910 the ‘School’ is beginning to take the shape with which we 
are familiar in Institutes today. The handwriting in the book has now 
Quite changed its style, and the records become more and more untidy 
as the People who have to write them get more and more busy, until 
towards the end of the book it is quite disgraceful. It records fog, ill- 
ness, ups and downs in attendance figures, and now quite long lists of 
Rames of students of all ages, successful in Health and Society of 
a tts examinations, also in music. The ‘School’ has now become an 
. ‘stitute’, but continues, as always since 1885, to be an organisation 
‘oF Women and girls, 4 

hen comes the re-organisation period of 1913, when ee 
Rate Te-arranged into the categories with which we are fami a 
today. At Stoke Newington there is no great change in the faith u 
Work done, but the roll has increased. In the Session 1913/14 it is 571, 
and the students hours made are 25,423. This is hailed asa record. 
i nd there is now the first intimation that Stoke Newington is pee: 
ngia Jewish quarter, for a class in Jewish cookery, under a Jew: 
Cacher, is opened. ‘ 
At the end of the first Session 1913/14 of the new order, London 
unty Council inspector Miss Durham and Mr Beresford le 
Write in the log-book—‘A very flourishing institute has been estal 
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lished here. Large numbers have enrolled, chiefly of adult students. 
Attendance has been good. An excellent working and social side has 
been developed on sound and educational lines. The Responsible 
Mistress, who holds a sessional appointment, has worked very 
arduously and very ably to make her Institute successfuż, and high 
praise is due to her for a most satisfactory Session’s work.’ 

These day-to-day details are of great interest to those of us who 
are still working, because we can compare them with moder? 
custom, but for the general reader they become no doubt rather 
boring. Let me therefore summarise more briefly the remainder © 
the story of this typical Women’s Institute with its unbroken history: 

The 1914/18 war hardly disturbed it at all? It rather, as in the a 
of other London Institutes, added to its usefulness and success. i 
war is mentioned casually in the log-book as having given reason a 
many classes in First Aid and Boot-repairing. Zeppelin Rails 
March, 1916, were rather a nuisance, and the by now Whole ol 
Head went away temporarily to do war-work as welfare superv! 
in an armaments factory. She returned after four years. 

Between the two wars the record is not so interesting, 
steady growth of the institute keeps the responsible people tO 
to write much about it. Nevertheless, one or two entries enga 
attention. curs 

The Rev. Stewart Headlam visits again and again. His ee i 
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Institute spreads itself, has branches and ‘outside classes’. “ 
House Guardians’ Home’ has many classes, all organise 
institute. On April 21st, 1925, a millinery class opens at St. 
Stamford Hill, which is ‘a home for mothers and their illeg 
babies’. This tlass does not continue for very long, because the on of 
could not afford the fees. In any case, it seems a chrious © o1 [5° 
subject in such a connection. It is interesting to note that 1n 1949! 
I re-opened classes at this Home for dressmaking and renovation” f 
but now there was no more talk of illegitimate babies, oF 
‘unmarried mothers’. Noo of 

The Institute was deeply affected by the influenza epider” ust 
1927. The book says that ‘many students are very ill’, Set mili 
to class that session; some die or lose members of their at this 
Cookery instructors are difficult to obtain—cookery throug? 
history has been a difficult subject to organise. 

The character of the neighbourhood changes. Stoke 
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becomes predominantly a Jewish quarter, and the lare houses are 
let out in rooms and apartments. In,Session 1931/32 the accommoda- 
tion at High Street School is found to have become unsuitable, and 
a move to Church Street Schoo?, nearly opposite, is discussed. This 
finally takes place in Session 1932/33, and Church Street becomes the 
final home of the Main Institute. f 

For a few years Sessions tranquilly follow each other with the 
usual ups and downs, which through the years continue to have much 
the same causes. Then in Session 1938/39 signs of trouble begin to 
appear. September 1938, is the time of the first fears of another war, 
and of the digging of trenches on the neighbourhood’s open spaces, 
hurriedly and at night by the light of naphtha flares. What these 
trenches were for is not clear, and I remember very vividly, myself, 
the strangeness of those days, as I passed through the rather dreary 
Streets in my neighbouring area of Dalston, visiting classes, and 
hear ing weird rumours of schools stored with celluloid shrouds and 
cardboard coffins. All institutes were seriously checked by the out- 
break of war, but not for long. Heads and members of their staffs 
Were occupied at first by the evacuation of mothers and children, and 
then by work in the rest centres, but presently the work of adult 
education re-asserted itself, first in the air-raid shelters and at week- 
ends in the school buildings, then, as the air-raids over London 
Ceased to be continuous, in the institutes all the week in the usual 
manner, 

By then I had myself become Principal of Church Street Women’s 
Nstitute, which had certainly not ceased to exist, but had very nearly 
lone so as a result of war conditions. A small band of faithful mem- 
crs of the staff helped me to re-build—and words fail me to tell how 

faithful and unselfish workers in the evening institutes can be. 

The handfubof students that remained were mostly middle-aged 

or elderly, and I realised that new young life was necessary to the 
Institute, So in the beginning of Session 1942/43 P seized the oppor 
tunity afforded by the war, and founded a Stoke Newington Com- 
Pany of the Girls’ Training Corps. This Company, a hundred oe 
more strong, paraded every Sunday at the institute, which was its 

Cadquarters, and met there for instructional classes during the 
Week. I, as Commanding Officer, participated in all the Borough’s 


War-time activities, and paraded with my brother-officers of the other 
Pre-service units on all great occasions. By this means the institute 
and generally brought 

i 
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Was well linked with all the current doings, 
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into the pubiic eye, and the interest of all kinds of local leaders was 
attracted. This Company remained part of the institute’s organisa- 
tion until the end of the war. i h 
The classes endured successfully tarough the successive bombings, 
the students becoming comparatively indifferent to explosions.‘ I 
have seen the GTC standing to attention, on parade, have heard i 
sudden explosion quite near, and have observed that no one batte 
an eyelid. s 
The other students preferred to remain in their class-rooms at 
work, even when flying bombs approached and passed like express 
trains. I have, by daylight, heard an explosion and rushed up on he 
roof to see where in my area it had fallen, und at night have sustaine 


the shock of a sudden deafening crash, which blew in the office 
curtains and burst open all the doors. 


After the war I was able to settle to a steady building-up and 
expansion of the institute, and when I retired from my position a 
Principal in August 1950, the enrolment number was 2,050, whic 
compar¢e very favourably with the enrolment in September 1885. 

Since then Stoke Newington Women’s Institute has continued to 
flourish under my successor, and this continuous history of seventy 
years is the microcosm of the popular movement for the continuative 
education of women in London. f 

Perhaps in conclusion some of my own personal reminiscences © 
work in the evening institutes may not come amiss, since I am one fr 
the few who have lived entirely by and for this branch of adu 
education all my working days—and nights! | 

‘Such a precarious life! How 
often said to me. Depending 
indeed precarious, but, not so 
adventurous and creative te 
‘keep her classes’ is always t 
I was never able tø be ill, 
sometimes meant a struggl 
work, with no time for an 

I can never be suffici 
London County Coun 
of an evening institut 
‘general’ institute, 


can you stand it!’ my friends Hr 
as it does on attendance numbers Fe 
much so as people imagine. It suits A 
mperament, and an instructor who T G 
treated with consideration. It is true this 
Or to stay away from a class, and i y 
€ against odds; but I was happy i” ™ 
y sort of hypochondria. f the 
ently grateful to the good Art Inspector i a 
cil who gave me'my introduction to the he A 
€ near my home in South London. It was 

a well run and happy place. nds 
In 1908 I was a poor art student, unable, like so many of my Ba 
before and since, to attain economic independence. I can see 

‘ 7 
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aN the Responsible Master, as he was called in those old-fashioned 
NES regarding me gravely from hig seat on the other side of a table. 
The me have never taught before,’ he said, ‘and you want to try 
Nery gees my students, do*you?. . - - You look very young .--- 
aad p There are three people enrolled so far for Drawing an 
raS ae Im can find more students for yourself, enough to add to 
host to orm a class, you are welcome to take it!’ So I went out 
ee into the highways and byways to collect my stu 
to me that that is what I have been doing ever since. 
Ane pa first occasion I gathered some of the girls from a club in- 
Bieri elped the Sisters of an Anglican convent once à week, and 
‘ae wo other friend’. The class commenced, and continued 
oe pythons a break. Since those days I have addressed 
Bee foe meetings; I have gone into a large confectionery 
ai ine aa standing on a chair before six hundred lively girls ea 
mi: 1 -day meal, I have talked to them about arts and crafts, 
ing their attention to the specimens of leather-work, glove- 


paki Pan 

aking, cane-work, etc., that I had with me. In the first ‘World War’ 

€nt into a suburban infirmary transformed into a military hos- 
a ward, feeling very 


pital : £ 

small a d there, seated at a table in the middle of 

conval demonstrated the mysteries of silver soldering to a crowd 0 
escent soldiers, while sisters and nurses looked on. 


his mice; } 
Neve is missionary work gives a great sense of joyful adventure. You 
A find. Fine potential craftsmen 


Wi i 
Ne i ich I addressed, and many of them 
i lasting pleasure in learning from me how to use their skill, - 
nd of person 


So; A 
ei i It greater than my own. oe 
(ache Sexes—nuns, soldiers, conv ; ubercu i b 
Men Ts, telephone operators, civil servants, housewives, Wor g 
ladies ee: belonging to the co-operative move 

S 

tis A W f in the early days with 
Ose now, f g to compare the rates 0 Be i eat m 
eptemb, , for it well illustrates the changed value A ie 
er 1908, I was paid 3s. 6d. for a lesson of two hours duraho’: 
Class 


en, į rs¢ 
eae in January 1909, I was promoted to the rank of ‘First ©! 
at 5s. for the same perlo® 


tant? 

nt (whatever that may have meant) $ 
aa my back pay from the previous September. NOM + 
Saks Tate of payment for part-time instructors 1n evening inst! ; 
i ' ily i ears. 
This rate has been steadily incre gh the y 


dents, and it 
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still have my‘original engagement form and the subsequent letter of 
promotion. a s 
In adult education one thing leads to another. One Session in the 
early nineteen-twenties, I had in myý-crowded crafts class at Morden 
Terrace Women’s Institute, Lewisham, a lady who was a member 
of that Church of England community of deaconesses known as the 
Greyladies. She was Chairman of the Borough of Lewisham Tuber- 
culosis Care Committee, and she said to me one eyening, ‘Miss 
Forth, I do wish it were possible for us to have a class like this for our 
tuberculous patients. They come home from the sanatoria to some- 
times rather restricted conditions. They are convalescent, but they 
are unfit for regular work. If we could have a class like this for them, 
meeting once a week, it would occupy them, and give, them a 
renewed interest in life. Only I don’t know how it could be arranged.’ 
“Quite easily!” I replied. ‘If you have suitable accommodation at 
the clinic, and a sufficient number of prospective students, I am sure 
that our good Head here will apply for the recognition of such ay 
class. What is more, if you can have it on a morning, I will teach it 
myself.’ ue 
The class was approved and started, but when the Council’s 
administration realised that the students were ‘infectious’, I was 
asked to sign a paper declaring that if I contracted the disease I would | 
make no claim on the Council. I signed quite willingly, and although 
a stipulation was made that all my students should be ‘negative , 
am afraid that neither I nor the splendid lady doctor who was then 
tuberculosis officer paid any heed to it. Y 
The class was an immediate success, and I was so busy teaching 
my students, some of whom were 100 per cent tuberculosis pensioners 
from the 1914/18 war, that I did not pay much heed to the distin- 
guished visitors of all kinds who came almost weekly to see what was 
being done in this pioneer class. It went on for years, and one has 
since wondered just how much influence this class, the others I soon 
started in the neighbouring boroughs of Greenwich and Deptford, 
and similar classes elsewhere, had on the organisation of ‘occupa- 


tional therapy’ in the next decade. 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN ADULT EDUCATION 
i by J. M."Bestall 
l Staff Lecturer (University Extension), University of Sheffield 


Í N the lest Annual Report of the Universities Council for Adult 
Education (1953-54) History, with 684 classes out of a total of 
3,994, appears in the leading place among subjects of study in 

Extra-Mural classes. Of the History courses 40 per cent were con- 
cerned with Local History, which thus was the subject for only 14 
fewer classes than International Affairs. Although it is noted that one 
third of the Universities and Colleges have few classesin Local History, 
the general increase mark® a significant trend in recent years which 
deserves some consideration, especially as reactions to it may vary 
sharply. Some have found this development disturbing and disdain- 
ful references to ‘local gossip’ are not unknown, whilst elsewhere 
Secretaries and organisers may look too readily to Local History as a 
Popular subject especially suitable for recruiting new members for an 
old class or for pioneering purposes. In part the present interest in 
cal History as in Archaeology with which it is often closely linked 
is due to some reaction from our concentration on world problems 
and social reconstruction in the immediate post-war years but a 
subject so deeply rooted in a familiar locality can hardly be called 
“scapist’. Changes in everyday life in recent years have also had their 
Influence: the renewed opportunities for personal travel and for 
€xploring England; the spread of Television, although so far most 
influential in stimulating an interest in Archaeology, has begun to 
exploit the infinite possibilities of the English landscape and its 
istorical buildings; and more generally the rapid tempo of social 
change during and since the war has almost paradoxicaily encouraged 
an interest in thie history of places where, for instance, new building 
1S obliterating the old landscape, or of features of English life as 
Various as country houses, parish churches, canals and railways, 
Whose future place in our society is uncertain. It may be recalled that 
F period of the Industrial Revolution was also a period of con- 
Iderable activity in the study of Local History from which very 
Many of our county and town histories date. Today amongst the 
great volume of topographical books of very uneven quality a 
‘Delish regions, counties and towns, there are some outstanding loca 
‘stories, such as Dr W. G. Hoskins’ ‘Devon’. More particularly m 
€ field of Adult Education the increase in the number of Resident 
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Tutors, many of whom have been drawn to the study òf their par- 
ticular locality, has been an impertant factor in the growth of ceurses 
in Local History. Finally, this interest has been fostered by various 
organisations, such as the network ‘sf local historical societies repre- 


sented in the Standing Conference for Local History or, branches-of f 


the Historical Association, with whom Responsible Bodies co-operate 
in the arrangement of courses. 

The influence of such factors obviously varies very greatly in 
different parts of the country and indeed the essential nature of 
Local History makes it peculiarly difficult to discuss in general terms- 
In this article an attempt is made to summarise the potential advan- 
tages of Local History as a subject for sfudy in adult classes and to 
discuss especially some of the particular teaching problems it raises 
because they largely determine the extent to which the opportunities 
of the subject are realised. It is mainly based on the writer’s exper! 
ence in an area of the North Midlands, which includes both industrial 
towns of varying sizes and rural villages and where Local History 
has only in recent years secured a significant place in the programmes 
of the Responsible Bodies. 

In considering the suitability of Local History as a subject in Adult 
Education certain general claims may be made. Its primary advantiey 
is that it is firmly based on the known and the familiar: “The ri 
Around Us’ and ‘History on your Doorstep’ are justifiable popu = 
titles for introductory purposes. It deals with people and places i 
which the knowledge and experience of an adult class are intimate y 
related. Their unique store of information about their locality Er 
the basis of a genuine working partnership with the tutor. Secon o 
from the recognition that a class has this special contribution to tial 
to a course various forms of individual or co-operative Se ag 
of a wide range of local topics may be developed, which can ai: 
add to the known history of their locality. Such original wore ing 
~ ever modest its character, is educationally very much more satis y A 

than the ‘written work’, sometimes extorted from students as 4 tien 
obligation or offered by them as a friendly gesture to the pri 
Thirdly, the very diversity of personal interests and emer 
usually found in an adult class can be a positive advantage in sifferet 
Local History. Not only the special knowledge derived Bor ies 
occupations and experiences but also personal hobbies aa ost fruit 
such as photography, sketching or rambling, can be use that, con- 
fully in and out of class-meetings. It is worth emphasising 
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trary to the view sometimes expressed that Local History is a subject 
Narrow in its scope, its content is ¢xtremely wide and its boundaries 


fluid. The student must, for instance, have an acquaintance with 


some elements of geology and;geography, archaeology and architec- 
ture, law and technology, whilst the extent of his knowledge of the 
broad background of English History will condition his investigation 
of Local History. It follows that a course may be reinforced by visits 
from specialists who are prepared to view their subjects from the 
angle of a Local History group. In such contacts those organisers 
who see difficulties in finding subjects to follow a Local History 
course may find opportunities of exploring fresh interests. Within 
the field of History itselfa local approach can often arouse interest 
in periods or topics that formerly seemed of relatively little account. 
This is especially noticeable with the numerous people, including 
History graduates, in adult classes, who have grown up with the 
Industrial Revolution and who may through a study of Local History 
find an unexpected interest in comparatively remote topics such as 
the English Settlement or the medieval Church. In this way Local 
History may contribute to a more balanced treatment of English 
History in Adult Education. Such considerations, fourthly, support 
the view that Local History has a proper place in the academic pattern 
of subjects. It should, however, be seen not merely as an introduction 
to historical or other studies but as a subject worthy of study for its 
Intrinsic value and interest in Adult Education. The case for Local 
History as a proper study more generally in Universities was stated 
by H. P. R. Finbergh in his introductory lecture as Reader in English 
Local History at the University College of Leicester (‘The Local 
Historian and his Theme’, Department of Local History, Occasional 
Papers No. 1). ‘I am quite sure,’ he says, ‘that to esteem local history 
Only or chiefly for its propaedeutic value is to underestimate it, and 
that to treat it as introduction or a contribution to national history 1s 
to invert the true relationship between them. We may grant that 
the history of Meryton or Mellstock will help us to understand the 

istory of Western Christendom: but it remains true that a study of 
the whole will do more to enlighten us about any single part than 
Vice versa. In other words, when we are sufficiently familiar with the 
European past to read English history intelligently, and when we 
are thoroughly well grounded in the history of England: then, and 


Not till then, can we begin to think of writing the history of Liverpool 
Walden. Local History is not an 
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elementary study. It is one to which the amateur or the young student 
can, and often does, make a valuable contribution; but in its higher 
reaches it demands mature scholarship and a wide background of 
general culture.’ Although Dr Finbergh was not immediately con- 
cerned with Adult Education, the views expressed in this lecture on 
the modern study of Local History demand attention from those 
concerned with its place and its treatment in extramural work. 
With increased attention now being given in Universities both in 


teaching and in research to Local History and with strong educa- ` 


tional arguments in its support, the subject seems to merit the more 
prominent place it has gained recently in extramural programmes. 
However there are peculiar difficulties in teaching Local History 
which can seriously limit the realisation of its educational possibilities 
and which may help to explain the comparative scarcity of courses 1n 
some regions. The very local character of the subject is the source of 
these teaching problems, A Staff Tutor cannot give the same course 
in the scattered centres of a University extramural area as he may do 
in subjects free from local variations, whilst suitable part-time tutors 
are often difficult to find in localities where courses are wanted. There 
is no text-book available for Local History and each course demands 
separate preparation involving considerable time in working throug! 

relevant local material and in getting to know the area on the ground: 
This preliminary activity will clearly be influenced by the tutor $ 
previous experience in the region and by the scope of the course, t01 
Local History may be defined in various ways as the titles of coni 
show. If, for instance, one takes Dr Finbergh’s definition of the loca 
historian’s task—‘to re-enact in his own mind, and to portray for his 
readers, the Origin, Growth, Decline, and Fall of a Local Fats, 
munity’—as a general, guide, there remains the question as to how 
local is to be the community studied in a course? Is it tobe mainly con 
centrated on á village or parish, a town or city, a county, 2 division 0 
it or some other region? Courses in fact range from those devoted as 
fully as possible to a particular village to others on the margi? ¥ 
Local History dealing with the role of some regional grouping X 
counties in English History. Courses of the latter type Or ot 
n history of a particular county, although hi 
satisfying the normal demand for Local History, can be yon a 
but are more valuable as a basis for more detailed i 

a Cambridge Staff Tutor, has descr! E 
Local History Class’, The Amate 


surveying the place i 


in themselves 
studies. Lionel M. Munby, 
in a recent article (Running a 
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Historian, Vol. II, No. 1) how his normal approach is ‘to attempt a 
general survey of the County’s hjstory from its first settlement to 
today, to refuse as a tutor to find out very much about the particular 
village or town’. In this introductory outline attention is focused on 
the growth of local government and on ‘the changing pattern of 
economic and social life in village and town’, whilst in the following 
years the main work of the class is devoted to the members’ investiga- 
tion of their own locality. There would probably be widespread 
agreement among tutors that a county of moderate size generally 
makes a convenient unit of study and provides a framework within 
which closer local studies may profitably be made. Many courses 
are therefore based on thé history of a county with special reference 
to one locality, where it is frankly recognised that to varying degrees 
it is the proper task of the class itself to discover the details of its own 
village or town history. Tutors however will probably feel it necessary 
to look further into the history of the locality than Mr Munby sug- 
gests. Local History must be much concerned with details and the 
more familiar a tutor is with a locality and its past, the more readily 
can he guide further enquiries by the class. In some cases, for instance 
in industrial towns or even in villages on the county border, an 
approach based on the county as a unit will be less acceptable and the 
tutor will be obliged to dig more deeply into local material. i 
In another respect the teaching of Local History demands an 
abnormal amount of preparation, for in limiting—and deepening— 
the area studied the normal academic division of history into chrono- 
logical periods comes to be disregarded. A tutor accustomed to 
Specialise in one period of English History, perhaps most frequently 
in Adult Education of the 18th and 19th centuries, finds that a local 
history group recognises no such limitations and he must be prepared 
to go far outside ‘his own period’. This may often be a refreshing 
€xperience but it may mean that the gain to his teaching 1s made at 
the expense of his own research. Closely associated with this problem 
is the question of the form to be taken bya Local History syllabus. 
A chronological treatment, perhaps beginning in prehistoric times 
and continuing towards the present day, though sometimes unfor- 
tunately fading away with the coming of factories and railways, 1$ 
RO doubt the most common. Local history groups often show. a strong, 
desire to ‘begin at the beginning’ and a keen interest 1D the one 
of places and institutions but the disadvantage of this usual approac 
1s that the course begins with the topics on which the tutor, like the 
» 
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class, may be least well informed and which offer least opportunity 
for local investigations by a group without the qualifications of the 
archaeologist or medieval historian. Initially therefore the educational 
advantages of starting from the known are sacrificed and the activity 
of the class restricted. It would be interesting to see more courses 
beginning with the locality at present and working to uncover suc- 
cessive strata of its past. Such a method may help to impress upon a 
class that the history of their locality cannot be adequately covered 
in one session, which allows time only for an introductory survey OF 
for a fuller study of some selected aspects or period. For the signific- 
ance of local happenings to be appreciated they need to be related to 
their wider historical setting, the local elements interwoven with the 
national to produce a history rather than a chronicle. 

Time also is needed if a class is to achieve what may be considered 
the most important aim of a course in Local History, that is, to learn 
how to explore the subject for themselves. A class brought together 
by a desire to know more about the locality in which they live wi 


commonly be content to listen to well-presented and informed lectures _ 


on this subject. The tutor however must aim to do more than impart 


interesting information; he must seek to arouse in his students an 
urge to discover more and to help them to equip themselves for this 
purpose—how to look at buildings and the landscape genera y 
from an historical viewpoint and how to find out more about particu- 
lar topics from books, journals and especially documentary sources: 
As this is attempted students and tutor may most fully share the 
pleasures and excitement—as well as the frustrations—of the study 
of Local History. 

It is noteworthy that the increase in the number of Local Hey 
courses has beesi accompanied by a greater stress on its active pur E f 
The open-air, topographical aspects have been powerfully stimulat! 
by the writings and broadcast talks of Dr W. G. Hoskins a ee 
In a well-known passage, A. L. Rowse writing in his book, “The E 
of History’, on “How to Teach Yourself History’ says, “What yo 
need at the beginning is a pair of stout walking shoes, 4 P ap 
notebou':; perhaps I should add a good county guide ...- and am 
of the country, preferably a one-inch Ordnance Survey t 
field footpaths and a wealth of things of interest, ma y ' vel 
and historic buildings and ruins, wayside crosses and ho yy ae 

rehistoric camps and dykes, the sites of battles. Į am all in wpe 
of the open-air approach to history: the most delightful and enjoy’ 
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Re imaginative and informative, ‘and—what not everybody _ 
un lerstands—the best training.’ Visits and outdoor activities, involv- 
B the study of maps, clearly form an essential part of any Local 
al course and itis interesting to note how the strong, interest in 
this and other subjects with an outdoor appeal is leading to a growing 
pees J summer courses of varying forms. To the student of Local 
ec Dis Sou offers an inexhaustible field of enquiry— 
eee nE # en studied in close Combinason with documents, 
k ERRAN umphreys says, you marry the muniments and the 
numents’. (‘Local History 1n School’, Standing Conference for 
Local History.) Some introduction to the study of historical records, 
peuding some practica? work on documentary sources, is highly 
ae for a Local History class. Opportunities for such activities 
EB ry enormously. Where classes regularly meet in Record 
ces or Reference Libraries, some extremely interesting work is 


bei : in 
ing done on their local documents. For other classes a visit to such 


ce ; : i 
ntres to see a representative selection of records and to gain some 
locality from 


i : 5 7 
dea of how they might discover more about their own 

hould be made during the session. In 
rk can often be done on whatever 


large manuscript collections s 

their own class meetings some WO 

material is available locally or on suitable facsimiles. Parish Records, 
for instance, can offer excellent material for a class, which may very 
profitably devote some meetings to such practical work and on other 
eC ASIONS spend an extra half-hour before or after the normal meeting 
times on their records. In such cases 4 group is seriously and actively 
discovering its own Local History- It can be very encouraging to sce 
how initial difficulties with handwriting and spelling are overcome 


and how people, who may have been noticeably cool towards ‘written 
work’, will readily apply pen © paper when engaged upon tasks that 


seem both interesting and worthwhile. The past comes to life as a 
group makes direct contact with their ancestors and their local life 
two or three hundred years ag0- On local records finally it is worth 
mentioning that they now include 19th century and even 20th century 
material, which although generally more plentiful and more readily 
comprehensible sometimes tends to be curiously neglected. Ef 


K From this survey of some aspects of the position of Local History 
in Adult Education today it may be suggested that the increase 
h can have 


number of courses represents a healthy development whic 
Jar courses 


considerable educational value. In estimating this in particu: 
past indoors and out of 


the activity of the group in exploring th 
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doors, within the various limitations imposed by local circumstances, 4 
is the major factor to be considered. For the tutor this subject can have 
strong attractions but its variable character demands that his teaching 
programme should allow him time te make the most of each course. 
Upon the number of tutors qualified to teach Local History effectively 
depends the answer to the question how far the potential advantages 
of the subject are now being realised. For Universities, especially 
those with recognised regional responsibilities, the value of encourag- 
ing and assisting the study of Local History and other Local Studies 
through Extramural Departments is now being more fully 
appreciated. i 
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3 g AN EXPLANATION AND AN APPEAL* 

s : by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


Great Britain has no comprehensive and publicly accessible collec- 
tion of gramophone records. The need for such a collection will 
be obvious to the great majority of readers, and one might have 
supposed that it would be obvious to any intelligent person who had 
given the matter a moment’s thought; in general this is true, but there 
are some people, usually of an older generation, whose childhood 
experience of the primitive gramophone seems to prevent them from 
thinking of it as anything but a more or less superior toy. Such people 
would never dream of questioning the value of the British Museum 
Library, which receives by law a copy of every book and periodical 
Published in Great Britain, and acquires everything of importance 
published elsewhere. But then the Library has been in existence for 
Over two hundred years, and the first English book was printed by 
Caxton in 1477. Probably the lack of imagination of those who are 
unable to grasp the potentialities of the gramophone as an historical, 
artistic and scientific source is due to its comparative novelty. 

If the art of reproducing sound had been invented, let us say, a 
hundred years earlier, its historical importance would be clear to all. 
We could listen to Dickens reading his own works; we could hear the 
Voices of Shelley and Wordsworth, of Nelson and the Duke of 
Wellington. The musical consequences would be still more dazzling. - 

ianists could model their Beethoven and their Chopin on the styles 
of the composers themselves; violinists could match their skill against 
that of Paganini; singers could study the technique and the art of, 
Rubini and Lablache, Pasta and Grisi and Jenny Lind. Perhaps, with 
luck, some small Viennese company might have left us an album o 
Schubert songs performed by Michael Vogl and the composer., 

Another hundred years backward through musical time, and we 
Could listen to Bach improvising at his organ, or Farinelli bewildering 
Uropean society with the power and pathos of his male soprano. 
Nnumerable problems of scholarship would be cleared up for ae 
that is to say, they would never have arisen. But the gramophone, as 


p [cei is a glaring deficiency among our national institutions: 
j 


* Reprinted as adapted from The Gramophone, October 1955- 
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a contributor to musical history, is a bare fifty years old, and in conse- 
quence not one musician in a hundred has given a thought te its 
historical value. Every year, for example, records of Strauss and Elgar 
and Stravinsky conducting their own music have been vanishing from 
the catalogues simply because they are superseded by new and tech- 
nically superior versions; which is all very natural and proper— 
provided that someone, somewhere, is ensuring that the composer’s 
own reading and tempo are not lost to the world for ever. I cannot 
recall a single pronouncement on this subject by an eminent British 
musician, a single authoritative demand for the formation of a 
national library, even a passing expression of anxiety about the peri- 
odical and often arbitrary destruction of matrices. It was the amateurs, 
like Sir Compton Mackenzie, who first grasped the importance of 
the gramophone’s primary role as a disseminator of musical 
experience; now it is again largely the amateurs who have shown 
themselves alive to its unique value as an historical source. 

After some years of preliminary spade-work, the British Institute 
of Recorded Sound has been legally incorporated under the Prest- 
dency of Viscount Esher as a non-profit-making company limited by 
guarantee; it has been recognised by the Minister of Education and 
Inland Revenue as an educational charity, and has obtained from 
the Ministry of Works a 21-year lease of a large house, No. 38 Russell 
Square, ideally placed on the British Museum estate adjoining the 
North Entrance of the Museum. The signing of the lease was made 
possible by the generous encouragement of the Institute’s Honorary 
Treasurer, that tireless benefactor of music Sir Robert Mayer; 
cost of repair and conversion of the house for its special purpose BES 
met from a grant made by the Charles Henry Foyle Trust of Birmipi 
ham, who also ‘paid for much of the equipment. The Arts Counc! 
have also given a limited measure of financial support—mores 
unhappily, is not within their means—and have shown their faith in 
the Institute’s future by transferring to it their own circulating library, 
to be known in future, as the Central Gramophone Library, which ís 
available to gramophone and music societies, hospitals and other 
organıš«*ions. This circulating library, though housed in the Inst 
tute’s premises, will be kept entirely separate from the permanent 
collection. Already, although there has been no public appeal for 
records, the total number in the Institute’s possession is about 15,009 
including the entire collection of the Central Music Library, which 
that body has generously transferred. 15,000 records may sce 
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large number to the average private collector, but it must be multi- ` 
_ plied many times if the Institute is to become a national collection in 
anything but name. i r 

Fortunately lack of space for,storage is not likely to be a problem 
for some time, since the basement of 38 Russell Square could store 
between 100,000 and 200,000 records, and there are three upper floors 
into which the Institute can expand as its resources grow. In addition 
to this space, the ground floor contains offices and a room seating 
about r00 people in which gramophone recitals and lectures will be 
held. Two sound-proof cubicles have been built and fitted with equip- 
ment of the most modern design specially adapted for the electrical 
reproduction, not only of modern tapes and discs, but of older 78s, 
hill-and-dale discs, and even cylinders. Of course the number of 
listening cubicles will be greatly increased as the demand for listen- 
ing facilities is gauged and as support—not least financial support— 
grows. 

For there, needless to say, is the rub. The Institute, is urgently in 
need of funds, and believes the time now ripe for an appeal to all 
interested sections of the public. To launch such a pioneer project 
in this country is nowadays a heart-breaking business. Almost all our 
great national institutions of a similar kind have been started by 
private philanthropy, and in due course taken under the wing of the 
state, That is the traditional British way. The Government is under- 
standably reluctant to spend public money on a paper scheme which 
might come to nothing; it prefers to help an enterprise which is 
already at least on its feet. The trouble is that the day of great private 
fortunes is now over; it is no longer possible to find the individual 
who has the means, even if he had the will, to launch such a project 
On a proper scale, So we find ourselves in a vicious circle. Charitable 
ee leaders of industry and other such natural sources of ata 

ould think better of the Institute if it enjoyed official status 4 is 
pare ament support; at the same time Government departs 
e ey reluctant to do much for any project ae > BA of this 
diaas rnea BOIRE Sr Eny a me a 5 zi itaLgant on 
the gro a was reached when one body refuse ie mee “ling 4 
ake ae eels MAS Bead no te vie aie othe that we had 
he a contribution towards our income on the an ls and bodies 
A pital! But for the generosity of the individuals 
‘ntioned above we could never have 
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F 
the Institute to prove that it is not only a badly needed but a competent 
and efficient organisation, capable—given adequate funds—of 
achieving its aims. A j 

Broadly speaking, the object of the Institute is to do for sound- 
recordings what the British Museum Library does for the printed 
word. That is to say, it will preserve for posterity, and make accessible 
for study, gramophone and other records of all descriptions, including 
(1) Music of all kinds, all periods and all countries; (2) Poetry and 

„ drama, (3) Language and dialect, (4) Speeches and historical events 
and (5) Animal and bird sounds. This is not an exhaustive list; other 
categories will occur to many readers, and none will be excluded. We 
have the approval and support of almost ll the appropriate learned 
bodies and institutions in the country. We have also met with a most 
friendly reception from the leading record companies, and confidently 
expect their active support in the vital task of enlarging our collection 
and keeping it up to date. In America, all the principal record manu- 
facturers—RCA Victor, Columbia, Decca, Capitol and others—have 
for many years voluntarily presented copies of all their records 
(other than the most ephemeral) to the Library of Congress, which 
possesses the largest collection in the world. In France and Italy the 
law provides that two copies of every published tecord must, 1 
required, be deposited in the national collections in Paris and Rome, 
known respectively as the Phonotéque National and the Discoteca dt 
Stato. It is greatly to be hoped that the British record companies wil 
co-operate in the patriotic task of building a national collection as 
their sister companies in the United States have done for so long, a? 
that the British Government will not do anything so silly as to compe 
the payment of purchase tax on new records given to the Institute 19 
this way. It may fairly be said that if by any mischance the British 
Institute of Recorded Sound were eventually forced to abandon 1t5 
long-term aims, years, if not decades, might elapse before another 

_ equally promising start could be made. In addition to the learne 

_ bodies named in our leaflet, we have the enthusiastic support 2 
numerous leading musicians, including Dr Vaughan Williams, D pe 
Myra i!ess, Elena Gerhardt, Clifford Curzon, Denis Matthews a04 
Yehudi Menuhin. Once our objectives become generally: know 
there is little doubt that the list could be indefinitely prolonged. 

What practical contribution can readers of this journal al 
towards the task of achieving these objectives? First, financial. Asha 
been said, we are urgently in need of funds, both for the running an 
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equipment of the Institute’s premises and for the essential object of 
acquiring records. Moreover, we sneed the moral support which 
Would be given by the incontrovertible existence of thousands of well- 
wishers, subscribers and donors? There are various ways in which you 
can ‘lend us your aid’, as the old aria used to say. Best of all would be 
a “Founder-Subscriber’ subscription of one or more guineas backed 
either by a Deed of Covenant or by a simple Banker’s Order. We 
cannot stress too strongly the desirability of such a backing; the 
advantage to the Institute of a reasonably certain annual income from 
continuing subscriptions can hardly be exaggerated. Subscriptions 
and donations should be sent to the British Institute of Recorded 
Sound, 38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, 

Second and no less important, we want records: records of all 
Sorts and descriptions, except those that are very badly worn—and in 
the case of really rare specimens, we would rather have badly worn 
Copies than nothing. Now is the time when many collectors are 
rigorously weeding out hundreds of 78 discs which they know they 
will never play again, and in which, in the majority of cases, second- 
hand dealers are no longer interested: old symphonies and quartets 
are simply a glut on the market. Well, the Institute needs everything: 
1926 symphonies as well as 1938 jazz and 1904 Melbas. Eyebrows have 
been raised in some quarters at our totalitarian appetite. But, after 
much discussion and reflection, it was decided that a national collec- 
tion must be comprehensive, as the British Museum Library is 
comprehensive. We cannot tell just what will interest posterity; we 
ourselves should like to know the taste of the Ancient Greeks in light 
Music as well as in Olympian hymns, and centuries hence these may 

€ written on the influence of Delius’s harmony on the arrangements 
“ised by the Savoy Orpheans. The only safe rute is to be omnivorous. 
But that does*not mean that we shall expend as much energy in 
Collecting records of the Savoy Orpheans as in completing our sets of 
Caruso or Elisabeth Schumann; it simply means that we shall reject 
hothing on aesthetic grounds. By the way, readers who happen to 
live abroad need not scruple to send records from overseas as gifts to 
the Institute; the importation of such gifts frée of tax and duty 1s}OnG 
of the concessions which the authorities have made to our national 
alms. 

Along with much encouragement from individuals, the Institute 
has encountered, at various times, enough obstruction and inertia to 


have defeated anyone less determined and persistent ie its invalu- 
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able Secretary, Mr Patrick Saul. It one impossible even to appeal to 


the public until an immense amount of preliminary work had been © 


done. “The time is not ripe,’ we were told again and again. Yet my 
own experience makes me optimist’c: I believe that there is a vast 
fund of enthusiasm throughout the country for such a project as’is 
here outlined, and I shall be surprised if both records and subscrip- 
tions do not come rolling in—although it must be frankly admitted 
that, in these early stages, we cannot offer many practical advantages 
to even the most generous of subscribers. It is late in the day to begin 
the formation of a national collection of records; yet in some respects 
I am more sanguine about the prospects of the Institute than I should 
have been ten or twenty years ago. Although during and since the 
war there has been wholesale destruction and deterioration of valuable 
matrices, both here and in America, yet the introduction of tap? 
recording has made it a simple matter to copy rare originals without 
perceptible loss of quality; and I have good hopes that in due course 
we shall obtain from the companies permission to copy such records 
for strictly non-commercial purposes. That permission obtained, and 
the good name and competence of the Institute firmly established, 1 
have no doubt that many public-spirited owners of very rare records 
will be willing to lend them for the purpose of copying. I hope t0° 
that, as we become better known, there will be an increasing tendency 
among the owners of large and important collections to leave them to 
the Institute—that is to say, to the nation. So, by one means an 
another, but mainly through the enthusiasm of individuals, we may 
at last be able to redeem the proud but by now empty boasts of the 
old advertisements. Do you remember how they used to run? 
‘Thanks to the magic of science, the voice of Madame X (or na 
Signor Y) has’ at last been preserved for posterity.’ Well, here i 
Posterity, but where are Signor Y and Madame X? For the ea 
majority of young people, they have vanished into thin air. If reader 
of ADULT EDUCATION can help the British Institute of Recorded Soun 
to achieve its objects, the actual: aural evidence of the past can ' 
saved and made permanently available. It is strange that Grey 
Britaiir chould have waited until 1955 to set such a project in motions 
at least let us wait no longer. 


LITERATURE IN WIGERIA 


s by Gerald Moore, M.A. 
o Department of Extra-Mural Studies, University College, Ibadan 


4 3 
i N Nigeria the English Literature tutor is forced to get down to 

first principles before beginning his task. In England it might be 

possible for him to conduct a series of successful courses on various 
aspects of the subject without once asking himself or his students 
such*questions as, “What is literature? How does it come into being? 
What is the purpose of creating or studying it at all?” His audience 
will already have made its assumptions on these matters and is not 
likely to insist on re-examining them. But faced with Nigerian adult 
students he will not be able to evade such questions for long. The Ibo 
student for example, whose language is tonal and much confused in! 
orthography, has usually been taught in such a way that he is barely 
literate in his own language and is unable to conceive of any vital 
connection between his ‘unwritten literature’ and the mysterious 
chunks of Chaucer or Shakespeare which are flung at him in exam- 
inations. The effect of this training is to cripple both his appreciation 
of foreign literature and his ability to develop his own; for the 
former becomes something essentially remote and irrelevant, while 
the latter is relegated to the disreputable past as something best for- 
gotten, 

Faced with this yawning psychological gap in the minds of his 
students, the tutor’s first task is obviously to close it. Otherwise all 
the warmth, vigour and wisdom of the native tradition will remain 
locked up without ever having a chance to flow over into the educated 
sensibility it might do so much to fructify and inspire. In English 

literature, as in other subjects, a great deal of preiiminary clearing 
and felling has to be done, to remove the effects of an antiquated, 
self-satisfied and English-orientated educational system. Unless the 
adult educationist can help to restore the African’s cultural self- 
respect, instead of continuing the work of destroying it, 
better pack up and go. KONET, 
-In attempting to define the nature of literature and in, going on 
to examine its origins the class will be on ground which may enable 
it to re-establish some connection between the native genius of the | 
race and the new skills which education has made available for its 
expression, The onset of universal primary education has given a a 
urgency to this task; it is already difficult enough for the old people, 
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who are the vanishing repositories of the ‘deep’ language, the legends, 
traditions and folk-lore of their tribe, to find any audience amengst 
the young. The rise of a new generation which has been subjected in 
its entirety to a primary education of a,fairly crude and unimaginative 
kind will destroy the last vestiges of this audience; for the literate 
youth, except in the most rare cases, has neither the desire nor the 
memory to acquaint himself thoroughly with this tradition. 

Adult students often form very good material for dealing with this 
situation. They are far enough away from their schooling to be ready 
for a different approach and in many cases they have already begun 
to react vaguely against the less imaginative aspects of a mission 
education. They have begun to suspect that there is more to be said 
for their own traditions and beliefs than they have been taught to 
expect, but they need help and encouragement before they have 
sufficient confidence to turn this suspicion into constructive channels. 
One other great advantage of the extra-mural class is the wealth of 
different local cultures represented in a single group, which makes 
for greater richness and variety for study. An average class will con- 
tain people from all over the tribal area and more than one tribe. 

I began one recent extra-mural class by inviting my students t° 
present me with vernacular material under the broad headings ° 
folk-tales, ballads, work-songs and historical legends or myths. After 
the initial shock of surprise at such a request they responded well an 
some very interesting material was collected. Ideally, this phase © 
the course should be prolonged and the opportunity taken to train 
some of the keener students in the technique of collection, tape 
recording and so on. I next went on to show them how this tra i 
tional material could be matched from European sources an 
endeavoured to give them a vision of the great substratum of common 
myth, ritual and belief which underlies the literature of the world, 
and of which their particular heritage forms a part. Whether a not 
my singing of English and American versions of ‘Barbara Allen’ ane 
‘Lord Randal’ helped to realise this conception I do not know; 1t 
certainly added to the gaiety of the meetings. f 

The next step was the reading of King Oedipus, as an example © 
what can happen when a highly civilised poet re-interprets one of the 
most barbarous myths of his race, employing a dramatic form whose 
origins probably go back to the ritual of annual human sacrifice, Ta 
yet drawing from it an ethical and emotional pattern significant a 
his time. The essential continuity of Greek development fro 
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Archaic to Hellenistic times formed an interesting contrast with the 


s complete and violent discontinuity which faces negro Africa—which 


is as if we had blundered with Victorian self-confidence and 
twentieth-century technique intp the midst of the Pelasgian world. 

» It was some justification of this method that one of the folk-tales 
contributed by the class concerned a girl who was cast away for some 
blemish, rescued by a farmer from a neighbouring village and subse- 
quently married unwittingly to her own brother (the Ibos being a 
strictly exogamous people, a particular horror attaches to such a 
situation). She is the first to guess the truth but dare not divulge it; 
instead she expresses her grief in a cryptic little song which she sings 
every day when the men aré at work, something like this: 


My father is my father-in-law, 
Tam my children’s aunt. 
Alas! Alas! Alas! 


At last she is questioned about the song and confesses the truth. The 
Sequel, not given in our version of the story, would have been a 
violent death for her husband and herself since, exactly like Sopho- 
clean Thebes, their community would not have felt ‘cleansed’ until 
tid of this abomination. This story was contributed before the class 
Was even aware of the theme of Oedipus and it provided a striking 
illustration of precisely the point I had been trying to make; that 
such myths are the common stock of humanity and can provide the 
material for great literature as they are re-handled by succeeding 
Senerations, 

Later in the course we read Animal Farm to illustrate how so 
Universal and simple a form as the animal folk-tale (in which Africa 
18 exceptionally rich) can be adapted to serve a complex and sophisti- 
cated satirical purpose. The idea of satirical human reference in the 
animal folk-story was not new to an African audience, since the 
traditional Tortoise stories, especially, are full of it. But a pervading 
ignorance of the course of events in Russia and in Europe generally 
made a good deal of exposition necessary if the specific satirical 
attacks were to be understood. An ; 

It was no part of the case to claim that a Nigerian literature in 
English could only come from a re-handling of traditional forms and 
subjects, but simply that this seemed likely to be a rewarding approach 
and one in danger of being overlooked by the educated writer. 

igerian authors have already produced a number of short stories 
é 
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and one novel (Ekwensi’s People of the City) which arë concerned 
with the superficies of modern city life. The novel in particular 
derives its vocabulary and some of its attitudes from tough American 
fiction of the ‘city slicker’ type. In cortrast to this, it is no coincidence 
that the first significant contribution to West African literature łn 
English, Amos Tutuola’s Palm-Wine Drunkard, should be the work 
of a man of fragmentary education whose imagination still dwells 
among the myths and images of his race and is able to render even 
the paraphernalia of Western civilisation in those terms: 


But one day, the lady attempted to escape from the hole, and 
at the same time that the Skull who was watching her whistled to 
the rest of the Skulls that were in the back-yard, the whole of them 
rushed out to the place where the lady sat on the bull-frog, so they 
caught her, but as all of them were rushing out, they were rolling 
on the ground as if a thousand petrol drums were pushing along ê 
hard road. 

or; 

All the eyes which surrounded its head were closing and ope? 

ing at the same time as if a man was pressing a switch on and of 


This book provided the perfect text on which to close. It was no sur 
prise to hear that none of the class had read and few had heard of @ 
book which had carried the literary citadels of London, Paris an 
New York. None the less, there was no doubt as to the warmth © 
their response when we came to read it, though some of the more 
educated were offended by the daring and vigour of Tutuola’s Eng- 
lish (they took delight in showing that they recognised its faults am 
impurities). A 
The ultimate juctification for teaching English literature a 
Nigeria is the hope that it will help to bring a Nigerian literati 
into being. If all our students cannot become writers of it, at least W' 


. ee het : rS. 
may expect them to become sympathetic and discriminating reade A 
erian writer 5 


badly needs. Then one day English literature may be able to take ish 
rightful place as one of the great foreign literatures; one which, +% 
reasons of history and language, is especially close to Niger! 

is to America, but a foreign literature nevertheless. This wil il 
long process and one which cannot be artificially hurried. The 
be temptations for patriotic Nigerians to acclaim all their g6% 


ae e 
swans simply because they are writing at all. There may even 


N 
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phase, as there was in America, of jingdistic reaction against the 

$ English literary tradition. But unless this can be kept in sight as the 
“ultimate aim we are in danger of merely prolonging the cultural 
Bullying of which there has already been too much. And if that 
should happen our educational activities may come to destroy far 
more than they can ever create. 


DISCUSSION IN A W.E.A. CLASS 
A QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


By Ralph Ruddock, Staff Tutor, Extramural Department, Uri- 
versity of Manchester, and J. F. Morris, Assistant Lecturer in Social 
Psychology, University of Manchester 


T any gathering of tutors, one hears a great deal of talk about 
different kinds of classes and the difficulties offered by each. 


The fact that the talk is largely discursive and personal makes 
it all the more interesting. But a subject as complex as adult education 
cannot move far on the level of the anecdote, because personal 
experiences have a stultifying way of contradicting one another, and 
every tutor knows that to conclude a discussion by saying ‘you can t 


generalise’ is often a weary confession of failure. If we can’t general- 


ise, knowledge becomes impossible and learning from experience an 
illusion. Yet the interest of tutors in their work has all too seldom led 
to a detailed account of their classes in action; although it seems clear 
that useful generalisations are most likely to come from the public 
airing of varied experiences. The following study attempts to pro- 
vide such an account by describing, with the help of simple tech- 
niques of observation and analysis, the composition and activities oF 4 
class which met six times in weekly sessions. 


QUESTIONS WE ASKED OURSELVES 

We decided to start with the most simple and obvious quest! i 
about the group and its habits of discussion. What kinds of peop’ 
came to the meetings? How did they come to hear about them? Wh 
everyone get a fair share of time for discussion, or was much of 
time monopolised by the ‘talkers’. Was there any consistency in 
form of discussion or in the kinds of subjects picked for discussion y 
members of the group? How much of the discussion was relevant Z 
the points offered by the tutor in a brief lecture at the beginning í 
each meeting? Were the seating arrangements quite random a A 
accidental or did they. give a clue to cliques and sub-groups wit "A 
the discussion group? What were some of the relationships pei a 
the tutor and the group? Were there any trends in lateness H 
absenteeism? From attempted answers to such questions we ee 
to get clues to processes which might be looked for in longer cou! 


studied in greater detail. 
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THE GROUP AND ITS SETTING p 


There were twenty-four members of the group; the aith of whom 
was to discuss “The Psychology of Everyday Life’. This short course 
* had been advertised in the normal way, and mention had been made” 
„OË it to one of the tutor’s regular tutorial classes in the area. It soon 
‘became evident that the group was made up of three quite distinct 
sections: newcomers who had seen the advertisement and were 
interested in the subject of the course; members who frequently 
attended courses at the study centre and were willing to try anything 
new; and students from the tutor’s three-year class at a nearby town. 
The numbers in each of these groups were 9, 11, and 4 respectively. 
Only 9 of the 24 student’, therefore, came from ‘outside’; the others 
had heard about the course while attending other courses. Women 
greatly outnumbered men (by 16 to 8). 10 of the 16 women were 
unmarried. If social class is judged by occupation the group was 
distributed evenly over the classes, excepting the upper class. Occupa- 
tional categories represented more than once were weaving, farming, 
clerical, supervisory, ‘retired’ and housewives. As for age, five of the 
students were over fifty; the others were spread evenly over the 

twenties, thirties and forties. 

The room in which the meetings were held was small and r ather 
uncomfortable. About two-thirds of the group managed to find seats 
around the wall, while the remainder sat in the centre. The seating 
arrangements were quite informal and, as we shall see later, changed 
significantly during the six meetings. The times of meetings were the 
same each week, from 7.30 to 9'p.m. The official time for beginning 
Was 7.15, but there was a persistent drift towards a later time; an 
experience which seems to be general, if one can judge from informal 


„ discussion of the matter with other tutors. 


Each of the six meetings began with a half-hour lecture from the 
tutor. The six lectures were very similar in form and presentation, 
cach consisting of the same number of points tentatively developed 
and left open for later discussion. The topics covered in the meetings 
Were; 

Ist meeting. Food (attitudes to food; national differences etc.). 

2nd meeting. Play (Recreation; relaxation). 

3rd meeting. Work. í 

4th meeting. Social Life (friendship; marriage). 

5th meeting. Reading and writing. 

6th meeting. Some importantvalues. 
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METHODS OF RECORDING OBSERVATIONS 

Sitting unobtrusively in a corner of the room during each of 
meetings were two observers, young ladies who had been members _ 
of one of the tutor’s classes and had volunteered to make notes of 
contributions to discussion. The methods adopted were simple, as 
indeed they had to be with inexperienced observers. One observer 
noted the content of the contributions, summarising their main points 
as adequately as time permitted. The other noted who spoke to 
whom, the approximate length of the contribution and the type of 
contribution made to the discussion. There were four categories © 
contribution; question, opinion, fact, and personal experience. It 
will be seen immediately that the four-fold classification was a very 
ad hoc affair, dictated by the demands of simplicity on the one hand 
and the interests of the tutor on the other. (A fifth category emerged 
during the first meeting, when one of the observers noticed frequent 
interruptions and made a record of them.) 

The observers had little difficulty in carrying out almost all of 
their tasks satisfactorily. Noting the time of each contribution, how- 
ever, proved too complicated in recording a heated controversy; SO 
that the observer responsible for time-keeping contented herself with 
making a note of those contributions which lasted for more than half 
a minute. The final typed records gave a consecutive account of each 
contribution, its broad content, its author and to whom it was 
directed, and its rough duration. The four-fold classification of con- 
tributions facilitated analysis of the material into questions, opinions, 
facts, and personal experiences. No embarrassment or untoward con- 
sequences seemed to follow the introduction of the observers in 
group, and the tutor was not able to discern any difference in group 
discussion betweén this particular course and courses at W alg 


observers were not present. 


to the 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF THE GROUP 

It is part of the creed of a social scientist that all 
yield regularities on analysis. Sometimes the regulariti 
and no special training is necessary in order to become a 
One of the main functions of ‘common-sense’ is to emphasise such 
regularities, and it is notorious that some solid citizens, fixed to earth 
by tacks of the finest brass, see only the consistent and commonplace: 
Our common-sense leads us into almost every situation with certain 
expectations. Often we proceed, in ways of which we may only be 


social activities 
es are obvious 
ware of them- 
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‘thirds of the meeting. The analysis of rec 
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partially aware, to act in such a way that our expectations are ful- 

filled. To what extent these tendencies operated in the group 
, described here it is hard to say. The tutor can only state that some of 

the facts demonstrated by analysis of the observers’ records surprised” 
shim and that he certainly neither expected nor intended them. 

Every tutor is aware of the wide inequalities in the contributions 
of students to class discussions. Differences of quantity are more 
immediately and often embarrassingly apparent than differences of 
quality. Analysis of the records of the six meetings shows that mem- 
bers quickly reached a consistent ‘output’ as far as quantity of con- 
tributions was concerned. If we take the total number of contribu- 
tions made by each studént to the discussion throughout the course, 
irrespective of the length of each contribution, and diyide the totals 
by 6, we arrive at an average number of contributions made by each 
student. We can now ask—at which meeting did the student most 
closely approach his average for the whole course? We find that 12 of 
the 24 students had reached their average by the first meeting, 4 by 
the second, and 5 by the third. Over 85 per cent of the students then, 
reached their average by the time they got half-way through the 
course, and 50 per cent in the very first meeting. This confirms the 
Widespread impression that by the second class meeting one has a 
very good idea of who the ‘talkers’ are going to be, and who are the 
silent members. Of the 7 class members who were silent throughout 
half, or more than half of the 6 meetings, 5 were silent at one or both 
of the first two meetings. There was very marked consistency in fre- 
quency of contributions from each individual. 

The tutor’s relationships to the group have interesting quan 
aspects. He took more part in the proceedings in the second half of 
the course. Here are some comparative times.anu percentages, with 
those for the first half of the course given first, and those for the 
Second half, second; 

Percentage of time of meeting taken up by tutor: 53%; 59% 5 

Percentage of discussion taken up by tutor: 29%; 38% (e., time). 

Percentage of contributions made by tutor: 169%; 25% (i.€., num- 

‘ber of contributions irrespective of len ath). 


2 . 
Subjectively the tutor was not aware of these changes and was dis- 
to discover that despite his 


ble from the discussion 
between half and two- 
ords shows no link, 


titative 


turbed during the analysis of data, 
attempts to withdraw as completely as possi 
(except as a source of information) he took up 
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however, between his lengta of contributions and later attendance or 
absence. © 3 f 

Absences did not start in this group until the third meeting. Then 
6 of the group were absent. This figure of absences was reached only“ 
once more, at the last meeting. The average number of absences. 
throughout the 6 mectings was, almost three, a rate of 11 per cent: 
New members had a higher ‘absence rate’ than ‘old members’. The 
average number of silent members was (26 per cent average attend- 
ance) slightly over 5. There was no clear connection between absence 
and silence; silences were more consistent than absences. 

The analysis of content shows a number of complex tendencies. 
It will be recalled that the observers used a simple 4-item classification 
of the discussion, containing the following items (a) question, (b) 
statements of fact, (c) statements of opinion, (d) references based 
upon personal experience. The changes in relative proportions of 
these items throughout the courses are not greatly marked but quite 
interesting although, contrary to one’s expectations, there are no 
consistent increases or decreases in any of the factors. ‘Opinions,’ on 
average, take up most of the discussion time. The average proportion 
for the 6 meetings is 43 per cent, with a range from 35 per cent to 
48 per cent. There is no discernible trend in ‘opinion’, however, aS 
there is in ‘personal experience’. In the first three meetings, personal 
experiences make up less than 10 per cent of the contributions. In the 
fourth meeting there is a sudden rise, and personal experiences take 
up 21 per cent of the total contributions. In the fifth meeting there is 
a slight drop to 20 per cent and in the last meeting a further drop t° 
13 per cent. Factual statements average 21 per cent of the contribu- 
tions throughout the course (less than half of the average of ‘state 
ments of opinion’): The trend here is difficult to interpret; there is a 
drop from 31 per cent in the first meeting to 13 per cent in the fourth 
meeting, then a rise to 25 per cent in the last meeting. ‘Questions 


average 22 per cent of the total contributions. The following table 
shows the relative proportions of the four categories in the first am 
second halves of the course. 
amir | 8 << ahea a ~ Personal 
B Questions | Opinions Facts Experiences 
Average of 
first 3 23-2 45-8 23:2 78 
meetings a 
Average o! | 
second 3 21-6 413 18-9 18-2 


meetings mS x 
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From this.it can be seen that the increase in personal experiences is 
the most marked tendency. The proportion of factual Statements 
drops more sharply than the other two categories affected. It is diff- 
cult to know how to interpret she rise in personal experiences. Tutors 
are usually ‘fact-minded’ and tend to regard a high proportion of 
personal experiences with some suspicion, knowing well the tend- 
encies of many students to ‘waffle’. In a course on ‘The Psychology 
of Everyday Life’, which attempted to encourage the critical exam- 
ination of everyday experiences, the rise in personal experiences may 
have been a sign of greater ease and freedom. 


CHANGES AND DIVERGENCIES 

If one concentrates too much upon patterns, one may lose sight of 
unexpected individual differences in the material being studied. Thus, 
in our present group, one student talked quite freely in discussion 
for the first two meetings and then dried up completely. He was the 
exception, since most of the silent members were silent from the 
beginning, but a tutor wants to know about those people who for 
some reason or other are checked in their willingness to contribute 
to the discussion as well as those who have difficulties from the 
beginning (although we must not assume that silence is always a sign 
of shyness or fear, or that the contributing member gains more from 
a class than the silent member). Again, a striking exception to the 
remainder of the meetings as far as number of contributions was 
concerned occurred in the fourth meeting. In four of the meetings, 
the total number of contributions was noticeably similar, ranging 
from 185 to 196 contributions per meeting. The first meeting had a 
lower total, as one would expect at a first meeting. But at the fourth 
emeeting contributions soared to a high point of 249. What explana- 
tion can be offered? The tutor recalls an extremely lively exchange 
upon a controversial religious issue at that meeting, an ints 
which struck him at the time as being quite unconnected with the 
main flow of the discussion. On analysis, this religious argument was 
found to contain 50 contributions, roughly the number by which the 
total for this meeting exceeded the average total of the other meetings: 

If we classify contributions to class discussion as relevant or 


' i as the 
irrelevant (using relevance to the tutor’s introductory lecture as, 
r cent of the contribu- 


criterion) we find that on average only 21 pe ne, 
tions were relevant. The variations however, were very mar es 
: i A 
ranging from 43 per cent in the first meeting to 8 per cent ? 
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fourth. One might guess that the more the students had already 
thought avout a topic, the more they would be willing to talk about 


it; but on their own lines, not necessarily those suggested by the ` 


tutor. The fourth meeting was about social life—friendship and 
marriage—about which most people feel they know quite a lot witk- 
out benefit of psychology. This speculation is supported by the data, 
to some extent. If we include all statements about the weekly topic 
under discussion, as well as the tutor’s remarks, we get a percentage 
of relevant contributions of 97°3 for the first meeting and one only 
slightly less high at the fourth (8174). 

We have already briefly mentioned changes in the seating arrange 
ments of the class. For some years now thse tutors who pride them- 
selves on sophistication in the fashions of social science have kept a 
sharp eye upon the way students dispose themselves in their classes- 
The free choice of seats often leads to sub-groups being located 
together, and social divisions in the class may have their physical 
counterpart. In the first meeting of this course, there was no easily 
discernible grouping in the seating arrangements. Six of the new, 
comers sat in two groups of three but the remaining were spread 
about apparently at random. At the sixth meeting, however, the 
picture had changed completely. Of the ro ‘old’ members presents 
g were arranged solidly around the wall in two groups of 5 and 4. It 
was now the newcomers turn to spread around the room. The 
tendency towards ‘bunching’ of the ‘older’? members began in 
second meeting, particularly from the fourth meeting onwards. 
hard to guess what.was going on behind these changes in group 
which did not appear to be random. 


the 
It is 


ing, 


TUTOR’S RELATIONS “ITH THE CLASS 
The situation at the very beginning of the course was that of 4 
nucleus of old members feeling pleased that so many new peor £ 
were arriving, and busying themselves with making space in the 
small room, and bringing chairs. They were all very silent an 
attentive during the talk, which led the tutor to feel they were being 
dutiful, as he was used to questions, expression of surprise of interest 
The content of the talk included unfavourable comparisons of Britis i 
meals with foreign and ‘this point was aggressively discussed after 
wards. The tutor felt that the docility during the talk, and the aggre 


; 1 Set 
siveness after it both arose from the newness of the group enpa Fa 
is 


to a struggle to establish or defend a desired role in the open 
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sion, which it was the tutor’s policy to allow to run very free at first. 
Insparticular, the records of interruptions show that almoSt all came 


from the old group, so it is reasonable to guess that they wished to 3 


‘maintain their positions against the greater number of intruders, who 
were, in another context of feeling, very welcome. (Several references 
were in fact made by members of the old group to their pleasure at 


seeing new members.) 
A further observation at this first meeting was, that with the excep- 


` tior of one man who gave up his chair to a late-comer, all the men 


grouped themselves near to the tutor, and that the discussion almost 
immediately opened with a rather aggressive assertion of the superior 
ability of professional male cooks. It may be that this opening offer ~ 
of a ‘sex battle’ encouraged a strongly critical attitude during the rest 
of the discussion. The discussion during the second meeting was 
quicter and the tutor felt himself accepted and appealed to more 
often, so that he talked a lot, especially during. the second half. The 
mood was contemplative, dealing with genuine psychological issues, 
though not appearing to rise directly from the content of the opening 
talk. The tutor noted after: ‘I make the speculation that this week 
marked a growth towards acceptance of each other, of me, and of 
the subject; that much of last week’s roughness came from old 


members’ wishes to avoid all three.’ i 
The third meeting marked a low point in punctuality, and 
especially in attendance, which had previously been 100 per cent. At 
this meeting, the disproportion of contributions reac l 
Starting with an average of seven contributions per old member in 
the first week, compared with three-and-a-half from. the newcomers, 
the average now reached sixteen against two. Ít looked as if the old 
< Were driving out the new. In the following m2-ting, however, theng 
Was some recovery in numbers, and the meeting opened with a oe 
on social relationships, which some members of the class rapi iy 
applied to the situation in the class, referring to acceptance by the 
old of the new, and the courage needed to come as a new memba 
he average contributions by old and new members now adjuste 
itself to nine-and-a-half and four-and-a-half <espectively, and by the 
end of the series, the gap between them was closed to an Ree es 
less than two contributions. At this fourth meeting also, the trend o 
interruptions ‘referred to later came together for both groups, and the 
Carlier dominance of the old members was reversed in subsequent 
Mectings. The third and fourth mectings thus marked a turning 
; o 
3 


hed its peak. < 
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A > 
point, and it is an obvious guess that the content of the fourth talk, 


© S I iè . sah 
_and the subsequent discussion, had the therapeutic effect of an inter- | 


’ pretation. € 

The tutor felt the level of interest, including his own, to be rather 
low during the fifth meeting, and the discussion satisfactory, but 
rather impersonal. There occurred however, an exceptional phase 
during the discussion when the group was deeply involved in 
religious controversy. 

On the final night, three unconnected members appeared brightly 
dressed, perhaps in celebration of warm weather, or was it to do with 
the end of the course? The talk was a serious one about values, and 
the class appropriately discussed moral obligations. The tutor’s final 
impression was that the class did not intend to pursue painful 
psychological revelations any further; or that a slight chill in relation- 
ships was due to the knowledge that the tutor would not be able to 
take any further class at the centre. He said so, and this may have 
been felt as a rejection. 


INTERRUPTIONS 

Whenever one is going through a mass of records, the most inter- 
esting ideas start up and demand to be pursued-through the available 
material. Alas—the data were not collected with them in mind and 
so they remain unproven and unfalsified. ‘Interruptions’, for example, 
seem to show a most revealing line of development throughout the 
series of meetings. If the class is divided into the ‘old’ group and the 
‘new’—the evidence supports the claim that this division is not 
merely arbitrary—we sce that for the first three meetings members 
of the ‘old’ group (those eleven members accustomed to attending 
meetings at the educational centre) interrupt members of the ne 
group far more than they are themselves interrupted, In the on 
meeting the interruptions are equal on both sides. In the fifth mee 
ing the ‘new’ group interrupts more than the ‘old’, and in the sixt 
and last meeting the ‘new’ group does all the interrupting bee 
groups. Members of the ‘old’ group interrupt only themselves. A 
may use interrupting as an index of dominance and see the evid ny 
as showing that throughout the meetings the ‘new’ group wes 
becoming established and more confident. But this is only speculation: 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ; 
The data presented in this paper are wholly concerned with fa 
that are of professional interest to tutors. Tutors, like other teac 


ctors 
hers, 


` 


f 


l 
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TER main tasks: mastery of presentation of the material being 
aught, and understanding of the students they are teaching. We 
have been concerned with the latter task. Although any group is 
Pers of individuals who are unique, uniqueness is a matter 0 
eed there is little difficulty in discerning regularities in the 
ae faa of individuals. We have pointed to broad patterns of 
ate oy, _content in discussions; to some significant changes and 
Gee a nies; and to the efficacy of simple methods of group observa- 
+ Our conclusions are: 
(1) Most of the members of the group were people who had the 
aa of coming to adult courses. Only 9 out of 24 came in response 
Advertising; the others had heard about the course while attending 
other courses. 
Re as group was composed of three well-marked sections: a 
ticul: Mers’; persons who frequently came to cones at that par- 
bi oo study centre; and members of one of the tutor’s tutorial classes. 
in eae atute division could be seen in seating arrange nA and 
got contributions. (Average contributions per session: © d o 
ds 0'4; ‘new’ members 4'1.) Absences were genta a a 
ex 13 newcomers (about 50 per cent higher than wo ave i 
3 Pected if absences had been proportionately spread over the three 
Cctions), 


o ndeis took very unequ í 
Svident pig tae between ‘talkers’ eon a 
Meeting n avarage of 26 per cent of the class was si e e 
fre "8: The criterion for ‘talking’ (ie~, talking noticea y z 
ently than others) is more ambiguous than that for silence. The 


uto : 
no x onsidered 7 of the class to be ‘talkers’ (29 per cent). There was 
í are greater talkers 


t bec ‘for the popular belief that womesi ee 
slight] a in fact, the mean level of contributions 8 i a oe 
‘Ome Y higher than that of the women. Of the 7 t Baar, i 
2 Ea ce men, and of the 7 most silent members, 5w pi y ma 
'owards E is no clear connection between silence a ere 

silent absence; what evidence there is points tentatively 

Th to be absent. 4 : 
rly linked, on the quantita- 

c ributions, Or 


\ 
al shares in the discussion, and the 
and silent members was 


(4) Ty mbers as being more likely 
tive Jey ^C tutor’s contribution was not clea ‘ 
il, a 3 ‘ 
e With such factors as the number of class con 
= or lateness. Aa 
Pe tuto. 
his top d8ed by relevanc ‘Gc points made by the tt” 
vance to the specific p 
re k most of the succeeding 


ES Prefacing the weekly discussion. f 
’ 
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\ 
contributions were irrelev4nt (an average of 79 per cent). But most of 
these contributions were concerned with problems in the general area 
selected for discussion. s $ ; 

(6) Statements of opinion outweighed factual statements by more 
than two to one. In no case did tendencies in questions, opinions, 
facts, or personal experiences follow a straight line, either increasing 
or decreasing. The main change was in personal experiences, which 
markedly increased in the second-half of the course. 


We wish to thank Miss Eileen Clarke and Miss Daphne Warne 
for making the notes of class activities pon which much of out 
analysis depends. ~ 
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ji THE SOUTH LONDON WORKING MEN'S 


a “COLLEGE l 
~ A FORGOTTEN VENTURE o 
tongi by’ Cyril Bibby 
College of S. Mark and S. John, University of London Institute of 

Education 


his friends, is an institution well known to all interested in 
hse, working-class education, and recently Harrison(1) has 
| brought its history up-to-date. What does not seem to be so well 
| known is that, for more than a decade, there was another thriving 

college for working men south of the river, with T. H. Huxley as 


T HE Working Men’s College, founded in 1854 by Maurice and 


Principal. 

Huxley had a high respect for the w 
his conviction that here was a vast reserv 
waiting to be set free by adequate education. ‘I am a plebeian,’ he 
told the London correspondent of the New York Tribune(2), ‘and 
I stand by my order.’ Himself a man with but two years of formal 
schooling, he was not separated from the working-class, as so many 
of his eminent contemporaries were, by the barrier of an upper-class 
education and social experience; and, having worked in the East End 
of London as an adolescent, he knew in an intimate way how the 
workers of the metropolis lived. ‘I believe in the fustian,” he wrote(3) 
to his friend F. D. Dyster, ‘and can talk to it better than to any 


amount of gauze and Saxony.’ í s 
The moving spirit behind the South London Working Men's 
College appears to have been William Rossiter, 2 per eee 
worker who joined Maurice’s college(4) in its Srst term and y 5 
Was its first Fellow. A publication of the Borough of Camberwe 6) 
tells us vaguely that ‘In 1868 a Working Men’s College for Sonti 
ondon was established in Camberwell. The positon is nokata ; 
but in fact the College was founded in Southwark and the ope aN 
ceremony is described in detail in the South London Press Ge ds 
In imitation of the institution in Great Ormond Street, some me 
of the working classes have recently established 2 On EL eee 
college on the south side of the river. - - The principal E a 
Huxley; the secretary and treasurer, Mr W. Rossiter an A 
Westlake, are members of the council of the Working Moni f T. s. 
Great Ormond Street; and the council includes the ue o Ta 
Corbold (sic) Esq, M.D., F.R.S., Edward Easton, Esq, 2-0 
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orkers and made no secret of 
oir of potential ability only 
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Professor Fawcett, M.A.,"M.P., Rev. W. T. Jones, M.A., Rev. J. pi 
Linghara, M.A., Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., Professor Tyndall, 
LL.D., F.R.S., and John Westlake, Esq, M.A. (treasurer). n 
e The school is situate at the rear of 54 Blackfriars Road; a library, © 
the nucleus of which has been forined by donations from Joha, 
Ruskin, T. Hughes, M.P., ant the Ormond Street College is above“ 
the shop in the front of the building. The class-rooms, a lecture room, 
and a room for coffee and conversation, are at the back premises in 
Collingwood Street—over which, again are the day-rooms for 
children. . - 
It was at the opening of the South London Working Men’s Col- 
lege(6) that Huxley delivered his much-quoted address on ‘A Liberal 
Education, and Where to Find It’, and an unpolished contemporary 
report(7) gives much of the flavour of the occasion. “Compare your 
average artisan and your average country squire’ Huxley suggested, 
‘and I don’t believe you ‘will find a pin to choose between the two 
in point of ignorance, class feeling, or prejudice. . . Why should we 
be worse off under one regime than under the other?’ But the final 
version of the address is readily available(8) and need not be discussed 
in detail here. r 
There seems no doubt that the founders intended that the College 
should develop into a fully-fledged educational centre, for the initia 
plans (South London Press, 11.1.68) were most ambitious: 

The subjects taught at present will be English, French and Latin 
grammar, arithmetic, algebra and geometry, physics and chemistry; 
animal physiology, mensuration and book-keeping. Besides the 
collegiate classes, there will be an evening adult school for women, 
and a day school for boys and girls, intended, if possible, to € 
the thorough teaching of the national schools with the range © 
subjects afforded -hy middle-class schools. 

18.1.68) 


s of the 


ombine 


Things seem to have got off to a good start with lectures (id. 
on January 11th by the Rev. Professor Leathes on “The Poet 
Bible’ and a week later by Mr J. W. Hales on ‘The Percy Ballads’. 
Soon it was announced (:d., 8.ii.68) that Mr John Plummer would 
give during the ensuing month a series of lectures on “The Principles 
of Political Economy’; which were to be ‘preparatory to the form® 
tion of a working men’s class for the study of the science of politic 

economy’; and by the end of the month (éd., 29.ii.68) the College was 
advertising evening classes in a fairly wide range of subjects at a ee 
of half-a-crown a course, general lectures on Saturday evenings free i 
members and 6d. to non-members, and for 6d. per week night-scho? 
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classes for men in reading, writing ahd arithmetic. Its address, 
incidentally, was now given as ‘54 and 55 Blackfriars Roadl’, so it was 
evidently expanding. à i 
d _ Soon, after Huxley’s inaugural addréss, Palgrave the poet had 
s written to him(9) expressing concern about ‘our prevalent low tone 
about ourselves in business, law, army, &c.’: and suggested that he 
might give a lecture, ‘the general line being that nations go through 
high & low? ranges of thermometer; we shall soon go up & feel jolly 
& cocky again; & that the growling tone, of which I treat Tyndall’s 
friend Carlyle as one of the leaders, is a silly and injurious tone’. 
Palgrave’s lecture on ‘The Signs of the Times’ was given 
(id., 7.11.68) on March %nd in the presence of Tom Hughes and | 
other notables; the times being characterised according to Palgrave, 
by ritualism and spiritualism in religion, the vagaries of Comte and 
Carlyle in philosophy, and sensationalism in literature—all expres- 
sions of a general lowering in the national self-confidence which had 
set in following the Crimean War. Two great wars later, there is a 
topical touch about the chairman’s remarks: i 
Professor Huxley summed up the lecture by saying that the lecture 
had the boldness to tell the truths—first, that England was no longer 
the premier power of nations; secondly, that though this was true it 
didn’t matter. (Applause.) For though we might never again be so 
great in the scale of nationalities, we might become a greater nation, 
by each individual using to the utmost the faculties bestowed upon 
him. (Applause.) 

A note on the College in the next issue of the South London Press 
(14.ii1.68) informed readers that ‘Mr William Lovell delivered a 
lecture here on Monday last, the subject being “John Howard’”’ and 
that ‘Next Monday Professor Morley will lecture on “The spirit of 
work in English Literature” ’; and for the ncat month or more the 
College was advertising evening classes, afternoon classes for women, 
an elementary night school for men, and a day school for boys and 
girls. On May 4th, Dr Cobbold gave a lecture (id., 9.v-68) on ‘Ferns’, 
to inaugurate a class in botany starting the following week; and, on 
the rth, Dr Moncure Conway, famous as ‘Minister’ of the South 
Place Ethical Society, lectured under Huxley’s chairmanship on 
‘The Co-Education of Men and Women’ (id., 16.v-68). 

In the autumn term (South London Press, 17-x.68) the College had 
new premises at 91 Blackfriars Road, and on the 2th of Orpea 
C, W, Merrifield, F.R.S. spoke on ‘Geometry and its Bae Apel 
cation’ with special reference to the needs of carpenters an ke 
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and other building workers, as an introduction to a class of twenty- 

four lessons in the subject. There was also to begin a class on ‘Moral 
Science’ under Dr Bithell, an elementary singing class was to be e 

Started, and on the first Wednesday in November (id., 7-xi-68) ‘an 
audience composed chiefly of students of the college listened for; 
nearly two hours to Professor Morley, of University College, while 
P he traced the life of Dr Johnson from beginning to end’. Towards 
the end of the month a new development was noted (id.5 21.xi.68)? 
At the South London Working Men’s College, Blackfriars Road, 

an evening class for reading, writing, and arithmetic, mects every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings (sic) at 6 o'clock, open to 
women and girls over 14 years of age. Also afternoon classes for the 
above subjects; and for French, drawing, and book-keeping, have 

been established and meet every afternoon from 2 to 4 o'clock. These 

are intended for young women and girls who are too old for a day 

school. The fees are from 2d. to 4d. per week for each class. 

The second year was announced (id., 2.1.69) to begin with a lecture 
on ‘Aims of Moral and Mental Culture’ on January 4th, when 
Huxley would preside and present certificates to students who ha 

' been successful in the Christmas examinations, and a succession ° 
small news items indicates that the College was very active. 19 
February (id., 6.ii.69) ‘Mr J. H. Lamprey, Librarian of the Royal 
Geographical Society, gave an interesting lecture on Wednesday 
evening on the subject of the construction of the Rosse telescope’; a 
(id., 20.ii.69) J. H. Freeman delivered ‘a profusely illustrated lecture 
on “Chemical Astronomy”’. In April the new term was to open 
(id., 3.iv-69) with ‘a general meeting of the members and friends © 
the college’ under the chairmanship of Sir John Lubbock and another 
lecture by Dr Cobbold, new classes were to be started in Mechanics 
under G. T. Mitcheit and in Greek History ander Av Dr TYS 
J. B. Payne (id. 10.iv.69) gave ‘a recondite dissertation on history 
and national peculiarities, as developed in both paintings and sculp- 
ture, both classic and modern’; and the College was evidently 
entering on its second year with a flourishing educational programme: 

It seems, however, that there were financial difficulties. Early 1° 

its career, the Athenaeum had remarked(10) that ‘The report of t 7 

progress of Professor Huxley’s South London Working Men $ 

College in Lambeth is: “Day school flourishing, evening clas 

night-school rather weak, but promising; altogether, hope! u ? 

Money help is wanted. And one may perhaps surmise that tw 

in the hope of getting such help that (South London Press, 29-1" 


ses an! 
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ee consisting of Professor D3D. (sic) Mauricé, Mr R. B. 
Lid ae i a Thomas Hughes, and others, had an interview with 
RT rt Montagu at the Prisy Council Office, on Monday, on 
Blackf, ject, of the Working Men’s Colleges in Ormond Street ando 
TE ‘ tae Road. At the beginning of the second year (#4., 2.1.69), a 
ee ee haying been temporarily advanced by the treasurer, 
RR pe % hat in three years the fees of the college will defray its 
IRA xpenses, and in the meanwhile the help of friends was 
ere R to meet the deficiency, of the receipts.” Now, for the first 
fro X a outh London School’ was mentioned (id., 9.1.69) separately 
e e College, teaching French, Latin, drawing, music, book- 
Ta BES and geometry imaddition to the ‘ordinary subjects’, and with 
ihe ne start a class in needlework and cutting-out for older girls. By 
K mmer, Rossiter was writing to Huxley(11) making a proposal to 
se the College’s financial position: 
South London Working Men’s College, 
Blackfriars Road, 
Dear Sir, g June 1869- 
I have submitted to Mr. Westlake a proposal which has for its 
object the reduction of the expences (sic) & the increase of the receipts. 
(1) By placing the Day-School under Government Inspection, in 
hopes of getting a grant that will enable the school to pay something 
towards the expences. 
(2) By giving up my salary & becoming Honorary Secretary, 
an assistant at a small salary. 
There is a returns (sic) to Government, that requires to be signed 
kindly tell me how the 


at a meeting of the Committee. Could you : 
ould come to Mr. Westlake’s 


with 


Peper appear (sic) to you? & if you € ; 5 
chambers any day, at any time, to discuss the plans, & sig? the returns! 
Your obd. st- W. Rossiter. 


[Here follow details of the proposed financial arrangements] 
is indicated by 


eet the college survived at any rate into the 1870s 18 10 
aa entries in Huxley’s diaries (1870, March 2 th, Oe 
Colas Blackfriars Re 10 Pe a h, Working Men 
. 8.30. 91. B.F. Roa » 1871, April 19th, 
Gt. Blacks Rd. 8 p.m.’); oa ace are jes (e.g: 1873 
of Ni. ry 28th, ‘Working Men’s College 8.15) W! 
pk eee College do not indicate any V! 
In See presumably refer also to the > ee 
bo 73, moreover, when Rossiter published his Elemen! ary d 
ok of Applied Mechanics(s2), it bore the dedication I 
0 
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little’ book to Professor Huxley, F.R.S., Principal of the South 
London Working Men’s College’ and the preface was dated from the 
Blackfriars Road premises. For „the rest, it may reasonably be 
assumed that when Mivart went with Huxley and Westlake to: 
Blackfriars Road in 1874(13) it was to tke College that he was going; 
and it is certain that the lecture on ‘The Hand’ which is usually’ 
accepted on Leonard Huxley’s authority(1q) as having been given 
by Huxley-at Maprice’s Working Men’s College, was in fact given 
, at the college in South London. , 
We learn from the Times (25.x.78) that Huxley’s lecture was 
entitled ‘The Human Hand, and some Considerations which arise 
out of it’ and that a large audience gathered at the College in Upper 
Kennington Lane. It can only have been only a short time in its new 
premises, for the 1878 Post Office Directory still gives the Blackfriars 
Road address. From 1879, however, the address given is 143 Upper 
Kennington Lane, and the ‘South London Free Library and Reading 
Room’ is shown as occupying the same premises. This development 
of a free library—the first in South London—was announced in the 
Times (2.x.79) towards the end of that year: 
SOUTH LONDON WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE—The 
classes of the college re-open next Monday, and early in the month 
the Principal, Professor Huxley, will preside at a general meeting 
and distribute the certificates and prizes gained by students in the j 
Government examinations last May. The classes include all the 
ordinary subjects of education, andthe library is open all day as a 
free library and reading room. P 
At the annual meeting of 1880, held (Times, 11.xi.80) at Horn’s 
Assembly Rooms, Kennington, a lecture was given by Mr Wyke 
Bayliss on ‘The Study of Poetry and Art’; but the most significant 
feature was that the chair was taken and the certificates distributed, 
not by Huxley, but by his friend Tyndall. For the last ten years 
Huxley had been getting involved in more and more activities, an 
now he could continue with the South London College no longer. 
Soon a printed letter(15) was being distributed, announcing b's 
resignation of the Principalship: 
: = South London Free Library 
And Working Men’s College- 
Meeting of Councils and Proposal of Union. 
i 143 Upper Kennington Lane, S-E- 


Dear Sir. ` 2nd Dec. 1880 


Professor Huxley, who has been Principal of the South London 


` 


` 
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Worki a 
pele EE ever since its commencement thirteen years 
Sable to ie te igs fa Sa that position on account of not being 
n Eoee o it; and, afteņ reflecting on the steps which it will 
R A e necessary to take, we have determined to recom- 
¢ Sead toner te pte Jst January next, of that College and the 
Bart, MP. ‘th ree Oy) and Reading Room. Sir J. C. Lawrence, 
Bien pasa © persiden of the Library, would of course in that 
Working Sa ate. of the South London Free Library and 
ie aS s College, and we are happy to be able to state that 

our proposal. 

The advantages of such a union are evident. 
BE is incomplete without a library, and a library naturally 
aa pat to satisfy the desire for knowledge which it tends 
extn ce ay Be have already, in the same house, two institutions 

(e) Each ich ¢ lemands the other for its own completion. 
ingens institution would rest on a broader basis of support than 

3 parate state. 
o che conjoined councils o : 
Sken a of a good working committee, 
om much of the responsibility of managemen 


falls on them. 
We think that Mr, Rossiter, who is now Secretary of the College 
well become Secretary an 


a Treasurer of the Library, might r 
nae as of the Library and College; and that Mr. Westlake, who is 
a, reasurer of the College, might be Vice-President. But, as well 
other paces the general idea of union, as for settling these and all 
meeti etails if it should be approved, we invite your attendance at a 

on F i of the Councils of the Library and College, to be held here 

t Se ay, the roth inst., at 8 p.m. If you cannot attend, we shall be 
the g obliged if you will favour us in writing with your views on 
subject. 


f the two institutions might furnish 
and thus relieve the 
t which now 


Yours faithfully, 
WESTLAKE. 


À W. ROSSITER. 


he [Here follow estimates of expenditure. | 
= > . 
ace line note(16) which Rossiter sent to Huxley with the printed 
of the Saad that you will allow your name to remain as chairman 
& the Sude & Art Committee until the next May Examinado 
With th mpletion of the returns’, but effectively Huxley's connexion 
iS E uth London Working Men's College was now severed. 
terest; llege, however, seems to have survived to produce an 
enis on progeny. There is an intriguing note 10 aS Working 
3 sti i nto 
lege Journal(17) suggesting thar it develope i 
9 
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South London Art Gallery’ in Peckham Road, but the Gallery was 
bombed during the Second World War and no early records nee S 
there. Fortunately, however, there is in the Reference Library ar 
Dulwich a slim folder containing a few documents which help a 
fill in the picture of the College’s early days. A pencil-written sheaf 
of five sheets(18), evidently by someone* conversant with the origins 
of the Gallery, is of particular interest. It bears no heading, but starts 
straight into a bald account: a b 
In 1868 a Working Men’s College for South London was estad- 
lished. It was the wish of an annonomous (sic) gentlemant to share 
with others the benefit he had received from instruction at the 
Working Men’s College, Great Ormond-Street, this appears to have 
been the beginning of a work which has resulted in these Galimi 
Libraries, and the adjoining School of Arts & Crafts in Cambira 2 
A few books, freely lent, a few photographs and engravings, and t A 
some very humble pictures freely shewn to men, women and chile 
it was a long time before it seemed possible even to dream of a Bee: 
and permanent place in which to show them, this all started in 1868, 
as a Working Men’s College for South London. - o 
In 1878, the account continues, there was started ‘a Free Library, 4 
some years the only one in South London. Meanwhile a shopfro” 
owned by William Rossiter assisted by Miss Hill in Camberwe 
Road was all the Gallery we had’. 
Here, it appears: 2 
.. . with a few forms in the shop men, women and children KEE 
invited and the various exhibits were explained to them, the num E 
outgrew the shop and Mr. Rossiter bought a house know (sic) pi 
Lion House} so named for the Lions each side of the door- TE 
Mr. Rossiter started to build an Art Gallery in the Garden and 0” 
entrance was through his private house, his funds failed and 
work was stopped. 


At a public meeting held at the Suffolk Street Gallery on July g 
1890, Rossiter(19) proudly récalled how, ‘When we opened ne 
exhibitions in Kennington Lane, we got cabbage-stumps $ a 
at our heads; the children . . . came and swore at us, and little boy$ 
three and four would want us to fight . . . and after 20 years workah 
I can trace at least 100 people who have passed through the BPE 
of beginning by swearing at us and throwing cabbage-stumps â 4 

* Quite possibly Mr W. B. Dalton, Curator of the Gallery from 1899 for over twer 
years, and in 1938 still Consultant Curator. 

+ Evidently Rossiter—why he is referred to as ‘annonomous’ is a mystery. 


J of 
à ‘schoo! ° 
t Lion House was in Peckham Road, and on ‘its site is the Camberwell Sc 
Arts and Crafts. 
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heads, then becoming interested, regular attendants at our lectures, 
and, growing and developing into really thoughtful people.’ 

°- The Library and Art Gallery were evidently still integrally con- 
nected with the College in 1881, for early in that year we find Rossiter 
linking all’three in a letter to the Times (11.1.81): 

May I tell your readers that South London has at last a permanent 
free Library and art gallery, the rooms of the Working Men’s College 
being opéh free every day, including Sunday? The free reading-room 
is abundantly supplied with newspapers, reviews, &c., and the books 
‘can be borrowed for home use. The art gallery contains 150 works 

‘Tent by the owners. . . 


The letter goes on to mention that free lectures are given each 
Tuesday evening, and announces that the Council includes Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, M.P. as President and Mr Fawcett, M.P., Thorold 
Rogers, Tyndall, Anna Swanwick and Miss Helen Taylor. Now the 
Library and Art Gallery began a period of rapid expansion. On 
July 22nd, 1881 (Times, 23.vii.81) ‘the Lord Mayor opened a Free 
Gallery of Fine Art for South London at the back of the Free Library, 
143, Upper Kennington-Lane’ and ‘A resolution pledging the 
meeting to support the South London Free Library, Art Gallery, and 
Working Men’s College was cordially passed’. That autumn, 
Rossiter announced (Times, 17.ix.81) that since the beginning of the 
year there had been 25,000 visitors and that ‘Price’s Candle Company 
and the London Gas Company have each lent the Library a large 
room for the free exhibition for a month of works of art’; and, a 
little later (7d., 1.xi.81), that a branch lending library and art gallery 
was being opened at Horn’s Institute, Bermondsey Square and 
another lending library branch at the London Gas Works, Nine Elms. 
In 1882 the Post Office Directory records the ‘Free Library, Reading 


“Room, and Apt Gallery (South London)’ as sharing the College’s 


premises in Kennington Lane, but by 1884 the College is no longer 
mentioned* and seems to have given way completely to its sturdy 


offspring. 
The further tale, of how in 1887 the Gallery was moved to Camber- 
well, how Lady Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts, Fiederick Leighton and 


* It was in 1884 that the educational activities carried on in the Victoria Hall aa 
Waterloo Road were rescued from their financial difficulties by ‘Samuel Morley , M.P. 
The Victoria Hall became the ‘Old Vic’ theatre, and the educational activities bea 
an adult college later (1889) to be called ‘Morley College’. Until 1926, when aeh 
to its present premises in Westminster Bridge Road, the college was in a hall at tl ie 
back of the Old Vic, and its competition so near to the South London Working Men's 
College may have aided the demise of the latter. 
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other artists gathered round to help, of how various donors enabled 
a fine set,of Galleries to be built in the grounds and eventually on 
the site of Lion House, Peckhant Road, cannot be told in any detail® 
here, but the vigorous life of the place appears from the fact(20) that 
in 1889 it had over 130,000 visitors. Réssiter was still anxious that ‘the 
original plan of a College should not be entirely lost sight of, for 1n 
a printed leaflet(21), probably of 1892, after pointing out that the Art 
Gallery ‘by its rapid growth crowded out all other work, and the 
new Gallery in Peckham Road is devoted entirely to Art’, goes OP 
to say ‘It is, however, greatly desired to revive the Literary and 
Scientific work’. The leaflet outlines plans for ‘Sunday evening lec- 
tures on important subjects of art, scienĉe and literature’, ‘Sunday 
afternoon lectures on science as human knowledge, rather than as 
technical information’, ‘lectures to children on weekday evenings - + - 
in language suited to their powers’, and ‘Reading rooms open every 
evening for young people, too young for ordinary Free Libraries’. It 
also, with some justice, claims that ‘The large scheme for Polytechnics 
for South London is also a grand result of our many years of work in 
drawing attention to the intellectual needs of the artisan quarter © 
the metropolis.’ Whether the residents of Camberwell relished the 
description of their neighbourhood as being ‘remarkable for the 
number of its public-houses and the vigour of its language’ We do 
not know; but an article in The Echo (11.v.92) makes it very clear 
that they had taken the Gallery to their heart. “The attendance 
averages between 3,000 and 4,000 a week’ its reporter tells us, ‘an 
on Sunday, there are as many as 2,000.” 

In 1893 a donation by Passmore Edwards(5) provided a oy 
lecture hall for the Gallery, and(22) on July 30th, 1896 there was laid 
the foundation stone of the ‘South London Art Gallery and T echnical 
Institute’. The Technical Institute, now known as the ‘Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts’, continues under the London County 
Council; the ‘South London Art Gallery’ in Peckham Road has 18 
war damage repaired and is once more open to the public, and fay 
over South London there are Free Libraries. When the Council © 
the Art Gallery reported in 1890 on the state of the Building Fund(23) 
it printed before the Gallery’s name and address the words ‘esta 
lished 1868’, and the custom of dating the annual meetings from 
the time when Huxley first spoke in the Blackfriars Road op “1 

‘Liberal Education and Where to Find it’ continues in later Annve i 
Reports. There is a certain justice in the fact that a man of so catholi 
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a mind as Huxley should be remembered®by a group of institutions 
of the arts in South London as well as by a great group of science 
o ; ; 

schools in South Kensington. ° 
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NEWS EROM THE FIELD 
FURTHER EDUCATION IN A SMALL TOWN ' ¿ 
by P. B. Turnbull-Edmunds o 
Warden, Rye Further Education Centre y” c 


The town of Rye revels in its antiquity. It is a member of the Confedexa- 
tion of Cinque Ports with all the pageantry associated with those ancient 
naval bases. From May until October thousands of visitors walk in the 
cobbled streets and gaze at its wood-framed and tile-hung houses. Rye has 
a public life that has brought it world-wide fame and in the present drive 
to maintain our foreign exchange it is a priceless national asset, but it also 
has a virile private life which is hidden from the tourist and much of that 
private life is lived under the auspices of the Rye Further Education Centre 
which is fully maintained by the East Sussex Education Committee. 

The Centre caters for a town with a population of 4,500 people and also 
for a rural hinterland of eleven villages. The premises are an old schoo 
built during the worst period of the Victorian Gothic revival. The opening 
in April 1952 was not without criticism because the immediate predecessor 
in the same building was a Youth Centre that had ceased to attract you 
and the town wondered if it was to be burdened with another education 
white elephant. During its three-and-a-half years of life the Centre i 
catered regularly for some eight to nine hundred people and casually, wit 
special lectures, community events, and exhibitions for some seven 
thousand more a year. 

There is a strong link between the Women’s Institutes and the Centre: 
The Rye Institute uses the Centre as its headquarters as do the group 
organisations, the Produce Guild, and the Craft Guild. Special classes ag 
organised for Institute members and the installation of a new kitchen ED 
opened the way for test work that the isolation of Rye from the administr® 
tive centre of the county at Lewes, has prevented. The Institute member 


ý $ y" 5 n 
also give a sure basis to a variety of other classes that vary little from town 


to country. iff 

In association with the Oxford University Extra-Murel Delegacy c 2 
classes are run, two of which are of special importance because they ar 
research classes. One of the constituent groups is the Rye Natural History 
Society and under the guidance of an Oxford tutor they are undertaking 
research into the flora of the district with a view to compiling an author A 
tive publication. The winter terms are given to a study of the boran an 
theory of:the work and the summer term to field work. Packed in “i 
they race from one rarity to another with an hilarity that is not u 
associated with adult education, but which does not detract from T 
quality. A shoe-shop manageress, clerks, typists, graduate and non Brat 
ate teachers, farmers and housewives combine in a common acade 
endeavour. 
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The other class is a Local History reseasch group. It grew from a 
Coronation exhibition of the history of Rye sponsored jointly by the Rotary 
» Club and the Centre. The work of this exhibition revealed the richness of 
the records. of the town and something of their confusion. A one-day 
school was, organised and sixty people attended it. The aim of the school 
‘yas to show how records could be used to give life to history. From this 
school there came together a group of sixteen people. The Borough Coun- 
cil gave the tutor and the class access to the records and students were 
allowed to take them away for study. The mediaeval water supply; appren- 
ticeship rolls; shipbuilding; the impact of the railway on the town; the 
political life of the last century were some of the topics investigated and 
each student wrote detailed papers on his subject and the papers have 
been given into the care of the Museum committee as permanent records. 
One member of the group made a study of the social junketings of the 
unreformed corporation and besides gathering information about eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century price movements came to the conclusion 
that if modern corporations could indulge their members in such a 
manner local government elections would be livelier affairs than they 
now are. The occupations and social status of this group were as varied as 
those of the Natural History group. An artist, a grocer, two teachers, an 
undertaker, a solicitor, a clerk and several housewives. The class included 
four borough councillors, the Town Clerk and the Borough Accountant, 
Next session the group intends to concentrate on the social life of the 
town and especially on family histories. 

The Joint Churches Committee brought the non-Roman Churches 
together for the first time in living memory. The occasion of co-operation 
was to sponsor an exhibition of the British and Foreign Bible Society but 
the committee remained together to organise public lectures, to discuss the 
relationship of the Churches and the schools, and the effect of the agreed 
syllabus on the distinctive teachings of each Church. Next session the 
committee is organising two one-day schools on biblical subjects with a 
view to developing a tutorial. 

One-day schools are a new activity in this part of the world where the 
influence of the WEA has not been strong. They are used to introduce 
new studies and in the autumn an attempt will be made to introduce 
WEA to local trade unionists through a one-day school. at, a 

Art has always been in the forefront of the Centre’s activities. One of the 
first groups to be formed in the Centre was the Rye Society of Artists, 
which is a largely professional group, that can count on several ad 
to the Royal Academy each year. Each year they hold an exhibition in the 
Centre and at last year’s exhibition the sales were over £00 which is Be 3 
poor, showing for a small town. In co-operation with the ar ae 

mittee the Society sponsors four art classes. The tutor is a seit A A 
society and is paid by the committee and the society, from its © i 
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provides those artistic comfprts that the committee does not feel should 
be provided from public funds. The class memibers have their own annual 
exhibition but their work is now being accepted on its own merit for the 

_ Society’s exhibition. The ages of students range from 15 to 65 years of age 
and it is the boast of the tutor that he can teach anyone to paiat and that 
complaints of incapacity at school are not for one moment to be listened te. 
This boast has been amply justified by the progress of middle-aged 
beginners to a stage that they are allowed to display their work with a 
price-ticket on it. : 

No less important are the groups that provide their own leadership. The 
Rye Town Band blows its head off twice a week and provides a problem 
as to who shall occupy the Centre at the same time. The band has a junior 
group and in co-operation with the County Music Organiser a scheme 18 
being worked out to create a functional link between the schools and the 
band so that musically minded youngsters can carry on music making 
when they:eave school. Drama suffers from lack of a suitable stage in the 
town. The Rye Players rehearse in the Centre and play in the Cinema at 
great cost and under many disadvantages and less talented groups cannot 
develop. Special drama classes are run for Women’s Institutes taking into 
account the limitations of village halls. The Horticultural Group and the 
Camera Club follow the usual pattern of such groups and both use 
specialist lecturers provided by the Education Committee. j 1 

Classes are not run in the villages because members prefer to come into 
Rye, but from established village groups there are constant calls on the 
Centre’s services. The Warden’s advice is sought about programme 
material and speakers on the Education Committee’s panel can be booke 
through the Centre. There is a constant demand for the loan of visual at 
equipment. e 

The Youth work is lively with two Cub packs, Guides and Brownies: 

. There is a Youth Club some ninety strong and it is the only group in the 
town catering for adolescent girls. The members of the club are encourage 
to join other groups in the Centre. Two village Youth Clubs are service 
from the Centre. 

Behind all the formal work is the net-work of committees and a variety 
of social activities, yet the Centre is not a Community Centre in that there 
is no individual membership but it is a family centre in that mother an 
father are members of adult groups and children are in the junior groups 
This may seem a contradiction. Each group is independent and sovercigh® 
under the general control of a management committee the majority 8 
which is elected at the Annual General Mecting. Rye is an ancient an 
absorptive community and there is no need to create a community SP A 

` It has been there for centuries. The need is for somewhere where er 
minded people can express themselves without feeling \themselves hak 
brothers’ keeper, but a pattern of co-existence has developed and there 1 
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great deal of technical assistance from one,group to another in special 
events. The Ceitre is open and in use all the year and for ten and a half 
months of the year it is used seven days a week. The present building is 
used to capacity and further development will take place in hired accom- a 


modation., A 
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s ITALIAN PROGRESS REPORT 

The Unione Italiana della Cultura Popolare (of which the mainspring 
is the Società Umanitaria of Milan) has held three national conferences 
since the war. The first was held at Florence in 1947 and was much occu- 
pied with clearing the ground in those difficult times and with statements 
of position. The second, a year or two latter, at Perugia, was able to take 
stock of progress made. The third, of which the complete Arti or proceed- 
ings* are now available, took place at Bari, April 7th-roth, this year. It 
was very well attended and unlike the other two had an international 
flavour; addresses were given in English by Harry Nutt of the WEA, on 
The IFWEA, and in French by B. Caceres, of Peuple et Culture, on 
Principles and Methods in Workers’ Education, and there was other 
foreign representation. Workers’ education was the main theme of the 
Conference— there were talks on adult education in various industries, 
the education of agricultural workers and the educational work of trade 
unions. There is much of interest in all the addresses but students of 
Italian adult education will perhaps value most of the long reports on the 
work of the Unione by Riccardo Bauer and Mario Melino, and in the 
discussion throughout, which gives some idea of current points of view. 
The reader will see clearly enough what difficulties are created for adult 
education by the bitterness of political difference in Italy; it is quite clear 
that those who are best qualified)to take the lead in a great forward move- 
ment in Italian adult education have very little support from the trades’ 
unions. However, many different enterprises are on foot, progress 18 
steadily being made and the Umanitaria in Milan is well in the front of it, 
making its influence felt- throughout the country. It perhaps should be 
added that the 42 organisations in membership of the Unione at present 
are all lay and’ secular in characters the confessional organisations do not 
belong to it, presumably more because they would not wish to than 
because the Union would not want them. However, if they were to jong 
a great deal of time might be wasted in disputation—quite enough has to 
be spent already in wrangling ae the Communists. 
AR SALZBURG 


d a new residential college 
K HIGH SCHOOLS 


A RESIÐENTIAL COLLEGE NE. 


Organisers of summer schools abroad can ad 
to their list: Haus RIEF of the FEDERATION OF AUSTRIAN 
, ; ; ni S i dell'unione italiana della 
* L'Educazione dei Lavoratori, 3” <gngtss it ela Citra Popolare, Mian 
cultura popolare. Bari 7-10 aprile 1955. Unione 
174 pages. 800 lire. 3 
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(postal address: TAXACH 3, HALLEIN, AUSTRIA), one of the show places of 
continental adult education and only six miles from thë festival city of 
Salzburg. L 6 

€ On the site of an old Schloss, of which only fragments remain, and at 
the foot of the mysterious Untersberg,, Haus Rief itself has a curious 
history: adapted as a summer residence for Admiral, Doenitz who for a 
short time in 1945 was Hitler’s successor as leader of Germany, it was 
taken over by the Americans and used—very appropriately—by their 
CIC. The evacuation of Austria by the Allied Armies gave the Folk High 
Schools the chance they had long been waiting for: to acquire suivable 
premises for their first residential college, and this they have now done, 
aided by an unexpectedly large grant from the Government. 

Apart from the attractions of nearby Salzburg, Haus Rief is very attrac- 
tive in itself; it accommodates fifty-four students in small bedrooms, each 
individually furnished and decorated, and has all the usual features of a 
well-appointed college. The Warden and staff are most helpful, and the 
natives—as met in local hostelries—are decidedly friendly. hs 

This at any rate was the verdict of the first course held at Haus Rief 
last August—a summer school arranged by Nottingham University Extra- 
Mural Department and the East Midland District of the WEA. The 
subjects studied were The Music of the Baroque, the Art and Architecture 
of Salzburg, and the Position of Modern Austria, and while the Salzburg 
Festival and the buildings and exhibitions of the city provided the audio- 
visual aids for the first two seminars, the politicians and economists Who 
felt somewhat left out and threatened to become mutinous, were compe?” 
sated, somewhat incongruously, with a visit to Berchtesgaden. 

It was a good school, and Haus Rief can be recommended to group? 
seeking to combine the rigours of study with the pleasures which a city 
like Salzburg can so abundantly provide. KRS. 


SHORT-TERM RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL ; 
EDUCATION j 
One of the main themes of the Conference of Wardens of Short-tef™ 
- Residential Colleges, held recently at Ashridge, was the contribution whic 
residential colleges might make to the liberal education of technic 
students. 

The discussion was initiated by Mr Boris Ford, Editor of the Journa 
Education and Secretary to the Committee of Enquiry for which 
Institute recently arranged publication of its Report—Liberal Educatio i 
a Technical Age. Mr Ford was strongly of opinion that, while exami”: é 
tions in their present form dominated the minds, work and life of a 
million or more students attending technical, commercial and art centre f 
such centres could not begin to fulfil their real educational function, €! ee 
for industry or for the individual. The teaching methods employed ” 
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only grossly frustrate the natural aspiration: of students; they do not even 
provide a technical training which can give the inventiveness, and flexi- 
>. bility of mind necessary in a progressive industrial society. From this it 
‘follows that if real education is to be provided for technical students two? 
„Wings require immediate attgntion. First, the technical colleges must 
broaden their own specialised teaching, putting technical subjects in their 
appropriate social setting; and secondly, there must be additional education 
with a specifically liberal influence, to give students the chance to appreci- 
ate the ‘quality of living’. In almost all colleges these matters are dealt 
with only perfunctorily and indeed, at best, only a limited amount of time 
can be given to the liberal arts. The encouragement of music and drama 
in colleges helps considerably and so too can a more fundamental approach 
to literature and the English language. But far more is needed, and 
probably, Mr Ford suggested, the most valuable method even though 
immediately available only to the few, is through a period of residential. 
education. Here the residential colleges can be of immediate assistance, 
‘offering so far as is practicable within their limited resources, series of 
linked weekends or occasional fortnights to full-time students in technical 
colleges. Mr Ford was opposed to the suggestion that these courses should 
in any way form part of a vocational training; they should give what 
the colleges so admirably provide—opportunity for discussion and con- 
templation and for the consideration of fundamental values. 
Discussion on Mr Ford’s address centred on the opportunities and 
difficulties inherent in these proposals. At what age it was asked, should 
technical students be encouraged to attend residential centres, bearing 1n 
mind their probable resistance to anything which did not immediately 
affect their examinations? Two related periods might be desirable, at 
20 on taking the National Certificate and again at 24 on completion of the 
Higher National Course. On the other hand the 18-year-olds might be 
in urgent need of help. In this context it was pointed out that some LEAs 
have their own Youth Centres and would not give financial assistance for 
courses in adult colleges for those under 21. 
Consideration was also given to the type of student fo: 
- should be provided in the first instance. Part-time students 
to be in most immediate need of a period of liberal education but co 
for them would not be easy to organise ona satisfactory basis. They; 
also Day-Release Students, would attend mainly in small groups fa 
members of general open courses; individual employers, 19 pas 
smaller firms, might not readily grant leave of absence, far less ine 
assistance for those who normally attended evening classes; and again 1 
would be difficult to establish contact wi the potential students 
themselves. 
On the other hand, special courses could be pro 
gtoups of full-time students. Technical colleges migh 
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idential 
during the years of training for compulsory attendance at a residentia 
college, or n asa fest step they might make atteridanice a rae 
for work well done. In the case of Day-Release pupils, firms might i 
encouraged to send their employees for a week’s course in lieu of a pens ; 
of day-release. It was suggested that financial assistance from lecal e n 
tion authorities might prove more readily available if, in the first instado 
short courses werd provided for those who had only just failed E z 
a university place and on whom far larger sums might well have bee 


expended. Courses for students of less obvious capacity might then follow 3 


in due course. 3 a weekend 

Several colleges were, of course, already running week and wee SE 
courses for techhical students in conjunction with the local auton cia 
was agreed that any extensions of these and any new schemes must cee 
primarily on securing the goodwill and initiative of the technical on 5 
authorities themselves and particularly of their senior staff, as TERE 
of the local education authorities. Given this, despitè thcir limited faci y 
in relation to the total need and their other commitments and Deere 
the Residential Centres could already do good work in establishing P! 
schemes for future development. 


RATING OF CHARITABLE PROPERTIES ee 

Voluntary bodies in England and Wales who own or occupy Pr ‘Act, 
affected by the Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) the 
which has now become law, will be grateful to the good offices k hal 
National Council of Social Service, which has been active on their aA 
in obtaining amendments to the original bill, safeguarding the x le 
of charitable and other organisations in the coming year, so far as ra 
value is concerned. heme; 

Organisations whose rates may be affected by the new valuation s¢ nicate 
which comes into operation on April rst, 1956, are advised to comin 
with the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE (26 BEDFORD SQUARE, forma 
w.c.1) which is preparing a comprehensive pamphlet giving full in 
tion on all relevant matters. 


RUSKIN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS omen 

RUSKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD, announces scholarships for men and W 1956) 
between the ages of 20 and 35, for the year beginning October onal 
covering tuition, board and accommodation at the College, and a pers 
allowance. PET 

Courses are provided in Economics, Political Theory and Institut i 
Modern History, Industrial Relations, etc. No formal education q9 e 
cations are required, students being selected by interview following A 
submission of an essay. Full particulars may be had from the A i 
SECRETARY, RUSKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD. The closing date for final applica 


is March 12th, 1956. 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE COURSES 
Á full-time course to provide supplementary training for'/producers, 
tutors and instructors in youth clubs, evening institutes and all kinds of 
adult drama groups, will be held in London from March oth to June 15th, 
2956. Only a limited number of’vacancies are offered and preference will 
be given to those recommended by LEA’s, Universities, Institutes of 
Education and Training Colleges. Overseas and foreign students will also 


be especially* welcome. 
Enquiries about the course, and also about weekend schools and lectures 


organised by the BDL, should be addressed to: miss FRANCES MACKENZIE, 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, Q FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDY i 

This London Proficiency Certificate Course, which was formerly 
restricted to teachers, is now open to other persons interested in the study 
of living things in their natural habitats. The work involves a directed 
course of private reading at home, a practical four weeks’ course in Spring 
and Summer, an approved plan of field-work suited to the student’s 
locality to be written up as an essay, and examinations. 

Students wishing to register should do so as soon as possible. Particulars 
are available from the sECRETARY, NATURAL HISTORY CERTIFICATE COURSE, 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, SENATE HOUSE, 
LONDON, W.C.I. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY: 
SOME RELEVANT DOCUMENTS 


January 1950—April 1955 


This handy volume contains the texts of 20 documents, 
including the Security Council Resolutions on Korea, the 
Korean Armistice Agreement, the Anzus Pact, the Treaty of 
Peace with Japan, the Bonn Conventions (1954 revisions), the 
Balkan Pact, the Manila Pact, the Suez Canal Base Agreement, 
the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on thy Sudan, the Geneva 
Conference on the Far East (final declaration), etc. 


Price 8s. 6d. net 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.I 
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Atomic Energy and the Layman 


There is as yet little published information on nuclear physics within the an 
of people with little or no scientific knowledge. Clearly and simply, REE 
booklets will give you the facts about this most important aspect of 
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* The i 
ots GREG: (1953) of these foundation lectures, by Lyman Bryson, 
Renee eet sas of Liberal Adult Education. This second series, by 
TETA DA et of Anthropology in the University of Chicago, 
a ee wi liberal adult education and will interest anybody 
e merase tee oe it, being a wise and modest series of meditations 
tna saat e ucational experience. Their manner is personal, at 
CENA P easantly free from any attempt at systematic psycholo- 
RRS n a free also from any desire to determine the aims and 
ahead ae ult education, even from any inclination to say that it 
Beanies maior to the principles of Western Civilisation—for 
DRETAR eld is an anthropologist as well as a liberal, and sees adult 
the: n enacted on a world stage. 
the ee lectures. The first, called Exploration, is concerned with 
experience eon which starts off the process called education, an 
teagan Separa hie with ‘falling in love, or joy, or the state of grace’, 
AS me isation of worlds unexplored, the unexpected awakening 
Mfehcundcs curiosity, or excitement. Those to whom it has happened 
Preven casi goon; it has almost the nature of a conversion, and, pursued, 
Soul ow” tara! order and significance to life. ‘Education is to make the 
some point Ay all the courses in the world will do little for you unless at 
Eile ais ays u experience that initial expansion of spirit which Redfield 
students E oe one It is the kind of experience so many of our 
over again’ indicate when they say ‘I feel as if my life had begun all 
, and other things of the kind. 


How 
ever, i 4 : ; 
genuine, TR an the experience 1s to have any sequel it must be strong; 
eeply personal, for only then will it tone, strengthen and 
d Conversation, which 


challe is 
nge the mind. So the second lecture is calle: 
facts and ideas 


means di 
ialog: ; 7 e ‘ 
gae, which means measuring opinion against 
ination, and a really 


against į 
N Seg achievement of judgment, discrim 
in which thi erestedness. Redfield reminds us that there are many ways 
only one of Ra happen, and what we usually call adult education 1$ 
may aii, + owever, 1t 1s true, as he cheerfully remarks, that one 
hatever th y have educational experiences Jn listening to lectures - 

e nature of the process, it involves effort, hard work, disci- 


pline, al] 
i) i . pe] . 
f which are'accepted as a matter of course if the original impulse 
o mystical about his 


is stro 

‘outward Brie (Perhaps Redfield is rather to c 
interest and B et are plenty of people who grow slowly into an 
versation’ h; or arder at it the more it deepens-) The educational “con- 
as both intellectual and moral rules, very simple ones— use 
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reason; be fair and generous’ Their exercise in education strengthens their 
practice in public life. 2 

What then? You take a sudden,leap forward, you explore the a 
ground with zeal, but the result may be nothing more than the acquisition 
of unassimilated knowledge if you do not go on into the third stage iD, 
which the results of ‘conversation’ are built into one’s own being. “Av 
educated person is one who is at work on his own enlargement.’ Educa- 
tion is an endless act of self creation. Teachers and tutors do not gwe 
education, they can only cause it to happen within the student's owns 
consciousness, which takes all things to itself and modifies them a 
transit. How many of us have had the experience, here recalled, of the oat 
student who thanks us for the wonderful insight given years ago 10 Tae 
thing you said—which you are quite sure you’never really said at all. 
not recommend this method of instruction’ says Redfield; he is conce di 
only to emphasise the essential originality of genuine learning. st 

Education gives power to judge values—well then, which are the es 
important? Education is the making of a better self—yes, but on al 
better? Redfield has no wish at all to break through the dilemma 
modern liberals; you may say he wears his question mark with a a 
ence, indeed with a flourish. Choice, he says, is the condition of man me, 
and for the future, as long as man is free. Becoming educated is a $0 me 
obligation because we have all to choose our individual answers t° the 
fundamental questions: ‘What should‘we work for, live for? What n the 
good life?’ This is Tolstoi’s question: ‘What then shall we do?’ It A our 
question which some of us have always felt to lie in the heart © be 
WEA classes; and it is a question which some of us think belongs 3 
quite special way to Western Christendom. tical 

These lectures are full of good sayings, and full of epigramm? 
definitions of education, not meant to be taken seriously as ¢ 
but thrown in as arguments in shorthand. ‘Education begins i 
and ends in routine.’ ‘Education is improvement in judgment » and 
values.’ “There is on everyone an invisible sign “Work in Progro cation 
the considered effort to get along with the work is education.’ E Ri we 
is both the exercise and the defence of freedom.’ “The heaviest ee to 
have to pay for that incalculable good, freedom of speech, is ee 
the uses to which the freedom is put.’ (There are vigorous passage hunt 
the severe limitation of freedom imposed by anti-communist wit ibiting 
ing in America, now perhaps somewhat abated, a most inhi 
atmosphere for the kind of ‘conversation’ Redfield describes.) 

All these reflections apply perfectly to our British adult educasa i 
work, and justify the methods commonly adopted. On the other 3% 
they offer no guidance to organisers who would like to increase one 
tunities for that so-important initial impulse; and they leave ie 
untouched the difficulty that the majority of people lack both the i 


tional 
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gence and the persistence necessary for the sarrying on of ‘conversation’. 


: This is importaht and baffling, since the strength of all totalitarians lies in 

the multitude to whom choice is a burden. Probably Redfield would reply 
that if those who understand are faithful to their vocation they will main- 3 
tain a state of society in which all members are free to create and recreate 
themselves within the limits of their ability and understanding, for there 
Bs Do. kind of free life without some pursuit of ‘conversation’. There is 
certainly stimulating material here for any adult education workshop or 
discussion group. R.D.W. 


BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT, by Jack Bailey. (Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library, 8s. 6d.) 
‘Students of social history are familiar with the work of the great 
p ormers and the spokesmen of the people. They are often less acquainted 
ith the efforts of ordinary men and women, by their own endeavours, 


t : es z 
peon their conditions of life.” 

li hi is to inform us of such efforts by ordinary m 
shing the British Co-operative Movement that 


this excellent book. 

Few are so well placed as he to undertake the task. He is Secretary 
of the Co-operative Party, serves on the Management Committee of a 
local retail society, is an outstanding advocate of the Co-operative idea 
and is recognised as one of the most prominent thinkers of this generation 
of Co-operators, He writes with sincerity and challenge, makes his point 
with few words and a most readable style. The book is well documented 


ae a adequate, but not too many, statistics. í ; 
to saat a had completed reading the book, it came as a sorpa a mi 
at it was only. 178 pages long—so much ground had been 
pes regando many problems raised. It traces the Co-operative beginnings 
nearly 200 years ago, considers the contributions from Robert Owen an 


a followers, discusses in detail the foundation of the Rochdale ‘Pioneers’ 
ich the Co-operative Movement 


Society, notes the social conditions in whic abi 
grew, reviews the present position of local retail societies and their pro 
lems, outlines the place of the wholesale societies, the Co-operative 
Co-partnership societies, agricultural Co-operation and the place ae 
paren of the Co-operative Union, the Co-operative Party, Copa 
ucation, the international Co-operative Movement, concluding Wi 


preion Co-operative problems. 1 . eae points 
are rai Most every page, challenging questions , ARS E 
hat sed about theories of social organisation an lem aes 
‘ating the ‘facts of life’ to idealistic theory- The nature of some o! 
points can be seen in the following quotations taken almost at random. 


en and women in estab- 
Jack Bailey has written 
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For the economist: 


it can its i vant in 
“Can democracy trade as well as it can talk? . . . are its aga a ike 
the Board Room of a Co-operative Society as they are on the public plai 


5 PET ss bas ay ent 
© The achievements and limitations of the British Co-operative Movem 
are quoted for examination. 3 


For the politician: y faith in 
“On the whole, conventional socialists have shown no conspicuous ea 
the voluntary method of organisation. It seems far simpler to use tee 
power - +, than to await the results of education and persuasion. . . dem 
owever, is not all arithmetic.” 
, * n 
The British Co-operative Movement has a record of achievement Í 


communal ownership which, in Mr Bailey’s view, is worthy of fuller 
study. = 


For the trade unionist: is that 
_ ‘Co-operative co-partnership has stood still . . . the main reason leaders 
industrial workers tend to swallow spurious brands of syndicalism „while 1 
on the whole are content with consultative machinery and bureaucratic contro k 

The point for Mr Bailey is that Co-operative co-partnership, in va 
the workers share in ownership and control, offers a possible solutio 
many trades which is worthy of further trade union consideration. MA 

This is a well-balanced book, which can be recommended to sia 
of social ideas—thoughtfully and sincerely written. Mr Bailey WF 
that the Co-operative idea has a decisive role to play in the pan 
organisation of society and the way in which he informs us of pas 


$ | be 
current achievements encourages us to the view that he may wae 
right. ai 


he 
CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT, 1955, by J. E. H. Blackie, HMI 
National Council of Social Service and The Na 


rc, 
, Federation of Community Associations, 26 Bedford Sgt 
W.C.1, 1s. 6d.) 


OT 
Mr Blackie’s address at the study course arranged by tke Ae at 
Education and the National Federation of Community Associa 


a : mer, i sance, evel 
Reading University is worth the attention of a wider audience 


though some time has elapsed since the speech was made. blem, 
The question posed is a cogent one, particularly since the same pro ublic 
though in less exacting tezms, is often canvassed by members of the ps ee 
as tax and rate payers. Why were community centres anneal hee 
eighteenth century and what happened in the nineteenth to ma answet 
both necessary and desirable in the twentieth? To attempt the tes 
here might prevent readers from seeking out the booklet for nen an 
and would defeat the reviewer’s purpose. Here is a challenging 


itly, 


m x à adrol' 
stimulating address; seldom have the social facts been analysed so 


, 


x, 
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and a report on them presented so graphically and in such pleasing style. 
Enclosures, Speenhamland, dark satanic mills, dissent, political emanci- 
pation, Mr Blackie tells us something about them all. The environment 
öf the industrialised mass society is, he suggests, hostile to culture and 
community; and there are bad reasons as well as good which make us 
feel we ought to do something ourselves to establish a community spirit 
in the slums and the suburbs, the new towns, the housing estates and 
the dormitories. One of these bad motives is love of power and the impulse 
to dominate. This is common tendency, though fortunately seldom found 
undiluted. At its best it is never better than regrettable, at its worst, 
destructive of all good relationship and creative work. Even the desire 
to do good to people is a ‘wolf in sheep’s clothing’. The love of doing 
good, says Mr Blackie is a por pinchbeck motive which is always meeting 
with ingratitude and disappointment simply because no human being 
can bear benevolence for very long. 

These sentiments are well worth pondering. Such things may often 
(merge in private exchanges but are rarely launched upon a public 
meeting or on a body of readers. But there is good in community service 
and what follows about sharing talent and experience is most helpful, 
particularly when it concerns practical work in the visual arts, drama 
and other shared activities best done in a community centre. 

Finally there is a balance sheet of the gains and losses of our industrial 
society. The community ‘centre is described as an attempt to repair the 
damage and to build up something which was once a natural growth, 
but which like everything else will fail if it is not built on rock. G.1.L. 


THE BRITISH EDUCATIONAL sysTEM, by G. 4. N. Lowndes. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library, 8s. 6d.) 
LOOKING FORWARD IN EDUCATION, by A. V. Judges (Ed.). (Faber & 
| Faber, 1os..6d.) 
‘THE EDUCATION OF GOOD MEN, by M. L. Jacks. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) ‘ 
TEACHER, PUBIL AND TASK, by Oscar A. Oeser (Ed.). (T ‘avistock Publi- 


cations, 18s.) 
There is now no shortage of general int 
Educational System. To the recent books by D; ee Tashi 
Armfelt is now added this volume in Hutchinson's encyclopedic university 


library. It is a determined attempt to write for the general reader rather 
its it succeeds. The author 


than for the education pundit, and within lim: ; a 
has no strong personal thesis to develop and as a middle-oft eon 
account, the book could find a useful place in the book-box of a gooi 
many different kinds of adult class. j 

Looking Forward in Education puts into print the series of i, 
delivered last Winter at King’s College, London. Their purpose, without 


roductions to the British 
r Alexander and Professor 
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ignoring the undeveloped ite ns, was to consider those parts of the ate 
Act Agenda’ on which some progress has been’ made and ‘to peer a one 
way into the future’. Professor Judges’ opening contribution on ae 
Social Cost of an Educational Programme’ made a stir when ie 
delivered, and if the present government requires arguments for pe r 
education as a protected area in the national ceonony, gocan ae? 
find them here. Mr King’s ‘Prospect for Adult Education gains S S 
if it is read in conjunction with Mrs Floud on ‘Education and Socia r on 
in the Welfare State’, as thoughtful and valuable an essay for peop Ei 
adult education as Dr T. H. Marshall’s 1950 book ‘Citizenship and Soc 
Class’ to which Mrs Floud rightly pays tribute. ih wort 
These essays will be superseded by events but they were we hand 
publishing to be read and digested here and now: they are first- ae 
reflections on the contemporary scene by people with knowledge, 
Viction and modesty. > viction 
Dr Jacks writes charmingly, quotes extensively and carries pa SRA 
that he is very much the ‘Good Man’ of his book’s title. Yet some 9) his 
seems far removed from the urgencies of Professor Judges ae for 
colleagues. He is to be read at home after dinner as a good wale si be 
intelligent conversation. Looking Forward In Education can “i 1 
snatched at over a sandwich in the office. Try as he may to cri the 
classroom of the adult group, Dr Jacks seems more at home wi 
reflective ‘ought to be’ than with the brutal ‘is now’, fa group 
Tavistock Publications bring to notice the collective findings of a ga Hi 
of Australian psychologists, all of whom have had extensive and ore one 
teaching experience. They are concerned with the application ar an 
psychology to education as it is revealed ïn social roles of pup! tious 
teachers in the classroom, in the planning of curricula and examina 
vocational guidance, etc. W 
‘Most of us in adult education are forced, even if we do not begin 


} j tages O 

a natural interest, to concern ourselves with the compulsory i will 
eal " ese 200 PF" 

education; to ask questions and to query the answers. Th j supply 


at least help us to ask questions in sharper terms and they may We 


MH. 
directly some of the answers. F 


d 
THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE IN THE UNITED states, by J. A. Starrak a” 
R. M. Hughes. (Jowa State College Press.) i 
The ‘Community College’ is a recent development in Am 
education, and this booklet has been written as something of a py ne 
for their national adoption, and as a blue-print for a aaa ation 
colleges in the state of Iowa. A bill recently proposed for consi ile as 
by the State Assembly defines the purpose of the Community Co a nce 
‘to make aváilable to every youth and adult. . . such educational expe 
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, EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
from the 


USSR 


F PUBLISHED IN THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


Information about the latest developments in all fields of Soviet 
education is published regularly in the many educational journals 
available on subscriptiow from the Soviet Union, a few of which 
are listed below 
Rates are given for Annual Subscriptions 


PUBLIC EDUCATION - - - - 


FAMILY AND SCHOOL PE E Sete 20s5 
HISTORY INSTRUCTION - - -` - 15% 
PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION- - =- =~ 15% 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SCHOOL --  - 25s. 
TEACHERS GAZETTE - - - - ~ JSS 
LITERATURE IN SCHOOL - - - =~ 15% 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL - - - - 10 

258. 


PROFESSIONAL TECHNICAL EDUCATION i 


Space does not allow for the full list of journals available, but a 
complete gatalogue will be sent free on request to 


COLLET’S 
BOOK SHOPS 


Dept. R27, 44 & 45 Museum Street 
LONDON, W.C.1 
Cheques should be made payable to Collet's Holdings Ltd. 
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as will increase their occupational, cultural and civic compétence’. In 

particular it would provide ‘sub-professional and semi-technical’ instguc- 

tion for young people who are unable to attend the normal four-year 
: © college, or whose vocational needs are not met in the educational syste! 
as it stands now. i 

Messrs Starrak and Hughes rest their case, first on the inability cf 
existing, colleges to offer a shorter and more practical vocational taining 
and, secondly, on an analysis of American middle-state socigty, stressing 
the tendency towards a later age of entry into employment for young 
people. The high demand for skilled and semi-skilled workers in modern 
society is, of course, noted. 

The answer, like the analysis, is somewhat technocratic. The authors 
assert that a Community College should bea place for both liberal an 
technical education but their greater concern is for the latter. Adult an 
‘gencral’ education are tacked on to the over-riding need in America for 
sub-professional and semi-technical’ trainees—and even then they are 
subjects for formal instruction. The wary will see in this American Co- 
munity College only another technical institute, perfectly organiste 
replete with workshops, and giving room grudgingly to an untidy liberal 
study group. 

It is disappointing that the term ‘Community College’ is used without 4 
any real understanding of its implicit meaning, leaving n° room foo 
community or voluntary activities. The college is a post-High Schoo 
managed by professional pedagogues, not a true ‘college’ of fellowship 
for MS members, and there will be no attempt to educate the community 
T the arts of living and learning, working and relaxing together. : 
larger problem before modern society, in Britain no less than the US.Ay 
is to humanise not streamline the advance to technocracy- There will be 
no education where there is simply instruction; and while it is clear t K 
this ney “chit shoud tation alin to thie County College, 90° regrets PS 

se hopes, by its name, but not justify aed uy ) 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


œ As usual at this season of the year the Editorial Office E overflowin; 
with miscellaneous information contained in reports and pamphlets which 
are available at 35 Queen Anne Street for anyone who may like to come 
in to see them. 5i 

Among the Annual Reports, is that of the National Central Library, 
which is Jọ be congratulated for having for the first time issued over 
100,000 books, during the year. In the Adult Class Department the total 
works requested were fewer than in previous years but applications from 
classes increased and so did the number of volumes handled. The enquiry 
into the provision of books for adult education classes is still in progress. 

The British Transport Commission publishes its usual attractive Notes 
on the Annual Report and Accounts for the Year 1954; and amid a wealth 
®£ information on fares, costs and earnings, briefly mentions the increased 
number of non-residential schools giving instruction to new entrants to 

«the service. 

Not surprisingly the Universities Council for Adult Education in its 
Report for the Year 1953-54 commends the appearance of the Ashby 
Report, with its general endorsement of existing arrangements for adult 
education and its recognition of the role played by the University’s Extra- 
Mural departments, though the Committee had reservations on the 
financial aspects of the present system. There was a decrease in long-term 
tutorial courses as against one-year sessional and terminal classes, and 
concomitantly an increase in the total:number of students; but in the 
words of the Report: ‘New developments are not necessarily in the 
direction of shorter courses or “soft options”. Indeed there is evidence 
to show that, where courses are specifically designed to meet the particular 
needs and interests of those with rather more than the average attainment, 
the best work is at least as good as the best in the older type of class with 
its more general appeal.’ í 

Other reports received include those of The National Association of 
Mixed Clubs,and Girls’ Clubs, the East Midlands District WEA, The 
Northumberland Further Education Committee, the Nottingham Rural 
Community Council and the Kent Council of Social Service, This last 
concludes with an excellent statement on where and how to get assistance, 
covering the country’s welfare services—central, local and voluntary, and 
even leaving space for local addresses to be filled in. From overseas comes 
the thoughtful Report of the Canadian Association of Adult, Education, 
now in its twenty-first year and quietly building up its prestige on solid = 
foundations. 

We are reminded that Manchester University has published details and 
a book list for its 1955-56 Session Courses on Adult Education (particulars 
are available from the DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES, THE UNIVERSITY, 
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MANCHESTER 13); that the sixth Oxford Conference on The Education of 
the Young Worker will be held at Oriel College, Oxford from April 7b 
to 13th, 1950 (an interesting follow-up to the Institute’s own Conference 
this year of Liberal Education in a Technical Age). u 

One attractive publication which will rouse heated controversy among 
those who like to make and recommend selective book list¢—and that 15) 
most of us—is Modern Adult Fiction, a descriptive catalogue for School 
and College Libraries compiled for the scHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION by 


Norman Culpan, with marginal comments showing Penguin Publica- ` 


tions, selections recommended for prior choice (not because they ate 
necessarily best but because together they form a microcosm of the 


list) and those acceptable to the more mature reader only. It is refreshing 


to find such first novels as Iris Murdoch's ‘Under the Ner holding their 
own with accepted -favourites in a catalogue of this kind. 

The Summer Number of the Tutors Bulletin is a special issue devoted 
to Adult Education in Germany covering, apart from a general revieWs 
the Oxford Anglo-German Conference, the Trade Union Education Co- 
ference at Bad Miinster am Stern and a report of a British Delegation 
which visited Germany last November to examine facilities in the rura 
areas and to make suggestions for future co-operation. The time that co™ 
be taken for these purposes by the delegation was lamentably. short, but 
even so, the conclusions and comments are of outstanding interest. a 

We send our good wishes to Envoy, a new monthly magazine, which 
with its attractive pictures, and articles (by Bertrand Russell, Arne 
Haskell, and Francis Watson among others) seeks to promote goo wi 
between India and this country. ' 

Another excellent publication which we have received is a ‘sample 
copy of UNESCO's Courier (November 1954), now an exceptionally 
well-illustrated magazine which deals in this issue with certain Rare 
Masterpieces of Art, in India, Yugoslavia, Ancient Egypt and among, ba: 
Australian aborigines, describing the help which UNESCO has giver 


towards their preservation, and also the UNESCO ‘World Art Series 


publications about them. 
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especially among Trade Union students, being that via ‘InduStriai 


Relations’. : 
For students in this field the survey edited by Allan Fllhdérs and H. A. 
Clegg will prove an invaluable vademecum, written a for tutors. 
and students in both adult and university courses. Professor Kahn-Freund 
outlines for the layman the law relating to contract, collective bargaining 
and agreements, wages, conciliation and industrial conflict. Mr. Clegg 
@ntributes an account of Employers Organisations unobtainable’ else- 
where. With Dr T. E. Chester he also writes on ‘Joint Consultation’, anil 
© we learn how limited this development in fact is. Mr Flanders outlines 
‘the methods, procedure and evolution of collective bargaining, and the 
role of the State in this field. Mr J. D. M. Bell, writing on ‘Trade Unions’, 
succeeds in,tracing a way through the maze of differing union structures. 
and methods of government, and presenting some of the essential prob- 
` dems, though many will reject some of his judgments and biases. More 
superficial is Mr Asa Briggs on ‘The Social Background’. Beginning with 
the genesis of the factory rather than of the wages relationship, he leads 
up to what he calls ‘the managerial society of the mid-twentieth century’. 


Throughout he stresses those influences that have made for co-operation 


in industry, though Mondism barely appears, and underplays or omits 
most of those influences leading to conflict. Is this not Hamlet without, at 
least, the Queen? : A 
The Unesco report emphasises that even where the students interest is 

` in Applied Economics, a grounding in theory is essential. For those who 

find the historical approach to theory most fruitful, the translation by 

e ©R. Aris of the late Professor Schumpeter’s classic essay, written an 1912; 
wili prove a complement to the works of Erich Roll and Gide and Rist. 
Schumpeter’s chapters on the Physiocrats and the Classical Schoo1, and his 
notes on Aristotle and Marx, are all suggestive. Of the ‘Marginal Utility 

* School he did not see that they not ouly limited the’ ‘purely economic 
_ field’, but that, even when they tried to fit their thought into the Classical 

framework, they were in fact talking about different things from their 


forerunners. ; 
f The reprint of a primer widely used for the GCE, more than underlines 
| Mr Guillebaud’s doubts about the attempt to, introduce economic theory 
into Secondary schools. Though much informatioa is given about econo- 
mic institutions and terms, the theoretical brew contains economic con- 
cepts divorced from the systems to which they belong, confuses theories of 
value and price and accords to the Classical writers treatment that one 


feels was intended to bu just, but is just not. J. FYRTH. 
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